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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 
and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to her 


A Taste for Poetry 


M. D. has a student deeply interested 
in writing poetry; it is clear that she 
lacks a background in reading. What 
books would I suggest? 

The first would be The Winged Horse, 
by Joseph Auslander and Frank Hill, of 
which there is an educational edition cost- 
ing $1.50, as there is of The Winged 
Horse Anthology that may be used with 
it. The Winged Horse is a history of 
poetry—or rather, of the procession of 
poets moving along the history of the 
world since man began to make civiliza- 
tion. How they made our poetry—out of 
their lives, hopes, disappointments and 
dreams—this is the material of the book. 
If you are yourself a poet—even a young 
one or a pretty poor old one—you will 
get the supporting sense of belonging, 
though in an inconspicuous place, to this 
noble procession. The English-speaking 
writer of verse today must stand compe- 
tition not only with other contemporary 
poets but with Keats and Shelley, with 
every yet-living poet back to Chaucer; in 
one way this is hard on him, but in an- 
other how invigorating! I read Mr. Aus- 
lander and Mr. Hill’s book in galley- 
proofs the year it came out, sitting in the 
heart of a New England forest, and it was 
beautiful enough to hold up against the 
surrounding beauty. 

As for information on meters, stanza- 
forms and so on, you will find all you 
need to go on with in Forms of Poetry, a 
little book by Louis Untermeyer, alpha- 
betically arranged. If you are interested 
you will hunt out other books later on, 
but at first this will answer directly all 
your questions on technique. You will be 
all the better for a book to make it clear 
that a decided and significant change has 
come over American verse within the life- 
time of living men: New Voices, by Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson, will show you what 
these developments have been, in methods 
and in subjects, and how they have arisen 
from changed conditions of modern life— 
for true poetry, though it may be timeless, 
arises from its own times. I have several 
times lately recommended large one- 
volume collections of verse useful to 
young poets, who will use them not for 
imitation but for inspiration, to keep their 
spirits at once high and humble—for 
contradictory as this may seem, you must 
be both high-hearted and humble-minded 
in regard to poetry if you are to be a true 
poet. 


Greetings to the Clubs! 


When I spoke at a banquet at Marietta, 
Ohio, the other day, who should be there 
but the Entre Nous Club of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in full force, having made the 
journey to meet me and shake hands! 


at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


And there I had in my suitcase, not know- 
ing I would see them, a copy of their 
annotated summer-reading list, to show 
people what a Scholastic Book Club 
could do! It gave me a real thrill. I felt 
as if I were shaking hands with more 
than just one club—with many of you 
whom I have never seen but whom I 
would be as glad to meet as I was to come 
face to face with these nice girls. If you 
should see in your newspaper that I am to 
lecture in your neighborhood, be sure to 
write to the place where I am to speak 
and I will certainly manage somehow to 
meet you. 

And as I am talking about myself, if 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


The Winged Horse, and The Winged 
Horse Anthology, by Joseph Aus- 
lander and Frank Hill (Doubleday, 
Doran), $1.50 each. 


The Forms of Poetry, by Louis Unter- 
meyer (Harcourt, Brace), $1. 

New Voices, by Marguerite Wilkinson 
(Macmillan), $1. 

Girls Who Did, by Helen Ferris (Dut- 
ton), $2. 

The League of Nations 
Cape), 60c. 

Cease Firing, by Winifred Hulbert 
(Macmillan), $1.50. 

Picture Guides, “Switzerland”, by Paul 
Guiton (Hale, Cushman & Flint), 
$3.50. 


Byron, by Andre Maurois (Appleton), 
$5. 


(Jonathan 


The Life of Lady Byron, by Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne (Scribner), $5. 
Glorious Apollo, by E. Barrington 

(Dodd, Mead), $2.50. 

Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, 

Mifflin) , $5. 

Games of Solitaire, edited by George 

Bonaventure (Duffield), $1.50. 

The Boy’s Life of Daniel Boone, by 

F. W. Seymour (Century, $2). 
Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail, by 

E. L. Sabin (Lippincott), $1.75. 
The Making of Buffalo Bill, by Milton 

Salisbury and R. J. Walsh (Bobbs, 

Merrill), $5. 

The Boys’ Life of Edison, by W. H. 

Meadowcraft (Harper), $1.75. 

Plays for Civic Days, edited by A. P. 

Sanford (Dodd, Mead), $2.50. 

In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their 
names and inclosing the retail price of 
the book listed here. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


155 East 44th Street New York City 











you would like to know what I did in High 
School and what it had to do with every. 
thing I have done since, you will find jt 
in Girls Who Did, by Helen Ferris. This 
is a collection of studies of the girlhood 
of women of today, chosen so widely that 
you can select the one nearest your own 
type and see how her school-years led 
into her career; the book has been seven 
times reprinted, it was so popular, and 
this time it has a new chapter and that is 
about me. The feature that will interest 
you is that it describes my own High 
School club, the Alpha Sigma, founded 
so strongly that it lasted in the same 
school for more than twenty years; it 
gave me the idea for that article last 
November in the Scholastic that started 
so many book clubs all over the country. 
So you see one reason why I would do 
anything I could to help any book club, 
and why I am so delighted with the splen- 
did help the Scholastic is giving them by 
its book offer. Be sure to take advantage 
of that offer; it is the most important that 
a young people’s magazine has made. 


The League of Nations 


M. E. P. asks for interesting books 
about the actual work of the League of 
Nations and also about the city of Geneva. 
Jonathan Cape publishes for sixty cents 
a little book called The League of Na- 
tions, which presents the essential facts 
about its aims and methods, in an inter- 
esting way. There is a book called Cease 
Firing, by Winifred Hulbert, written ex- 
pressly to give younger readers practical 
examples of how the League works in 
matters that directly affect them; it is a 
set of eight stories based on actual hap- 
penings in various countries where the 
League took hold at the right time. 
“Switzerland”, by Paul Guiton, takes up 
two volumes of the Picture Guides  pub- 
lished by Hale, Cushman and Flint: Gen- 
eva is in the “Western and Southern” 
one: these have beautiful rotogravure 
photographs on each page; they are for 
all countries. 


Byron 

M. W. wants some good biographies of 
Lord Byron, “with whom I quite fell in 
love when we studied his poems in Eng- 
lish”. She has Ariel (on Shelley), by 
Andre Maurois, and E. Barrington’s 
Glorious Apollo. His latest life is also 
by Maurois; it is Byron, and like every- 
thing written about the poet, has been 
widely and eagerly read. The Life of 
Lady Byron, by Ethel Colburn Mayne, 1s 
one of the most scholarly contributions to 
this literature, as well as a keen-eyed 
psychological analysis of more than one 
complex type. E. Barrington’s novel keeps 
uncommonly close to the facts, closer 
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The story of a woman who moved with serene courage 
straight out of the feminine futility imposed by Four- 
teenth Century Italy into a patriotic leadership felt for 
centuries. Miss Eaton has pictured Catherine, a bril- 
liant patriot, a spiritual leader, the greatest prose writer 
of her day, and the gifted forerunner of a new age. It 
is both authoritative and of thrilling interest and sets 
a new and higher standard of biography for young 
people. $2.50. 


| 





Trail Blazers of 
American Art 


By Grace Irwin 
Illustrated with photographs 

“This history of American painting as marked by the 
work of its most significant painters has some examples 
of their work in full color. This, however, is but one of 
its claims to be included in every high school library 
or owned by anyone with an interest in our art; it is a 
study such as older readers would welcome, written 
interestingly enough for younger ones.”—May Lam- 
berton Becker, The Scholastic. $2.50. 





“Anne Merriman Peck’s ROUNDABOUT EUROPE is 
an excellent book to give girls who are going abroad 
this summer. Like the earlier STORYBOOK EUROPE, 
it is clear and informing and most important of all, 
extremely readable. ROUNDABOUT EUROPE de- 
scribes the author’s experiences in Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Germany.” — Publishers 
Weekly. $2.50. 


Roundabout 
Europe 
Written and Illustrated by 


ANNE MERRIMAN PECK 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


Free: Beautifully illustrated catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls sent upon request. 


49 East 33d Street 


Scnot. 


New York 

















than most biographical fiction, which 
often takes large liberties with the sub- 
ject. Don’t stop with Byron or his life; 
let your circle of reading widen with his 
circle; you have Ariel, now keep your 
eye on Amy Lowell’s Keats, and so pass 
from one life into another, till you have 
seen the period through the eyes of at 
least a half-score of its famous men. In 
Cedar Rapids lately I was permitted to 
look over one of the finest collections of 
books, manuscripts and the like made in 
this country around a single author, Mr. 
Luther Brewer’s magnificent Leigh Hunt 
collection. To document this one man’s 
life calls for material about all his 
friends, and these were so many and so 
important that this collection is a com- 
pendium of the time: it includes Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Charles Lamb, clear unto 
Browning. If you will in like manner not 
content yourself with reading about one 
author of a great period, but keep adding 
his friends to yours, you will be reading 
in the best possible way and incidentally 
getting the most fun out of it. 
H. Y. asks for books on quiet games. 
I don’t know any quieter than solitaire, 
and there is a new book on that, or 
patience” as they call it in England. 
There are one hundred variations to be 
made with a single pack, in Games of 
Solitaire, edited and illustrated by George 
naventure. This being the only game 
of cards that I can play I can give you 
er advice on it than I could on bridge, 
for instance, and these games certainly 
all right. 


American Biographies 


D. M. W. asks for lives of Daniel 
Boone, Buffalo Bill and Thomas Edison. 
There is a new life of Boone expressly 
for boys, one of a series by F. W. Sey- 
mour which is of uncommon interest; 
this is The Boy’s Life of Daniel Boone. 
The life of Buffalo Bill by which he is 
best known to most boys is E. L. Sabin’s 
Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail, 
which is packed with thrills. A year or 
so ago appeared a book that rather took 
off some of the tinsel from his career: 
The Making of Buffalo Bill, by Milton 
Salisbury (son of Cody’s partner in his 
show business) and R. J. Walsh. This 
sifts fact from fiction in an effort to show 
his part in one of the great American 
myths. It is for older readers, but that 
need not mean middle-aged ones! The 
Boys’ Life of Edison, by W. H. Meadow- 
craft, is by a member of his staff and has 
his own notes also; it has been popular 
for several years and has been revised to 
bring it nearer this date. 


L. T. asks for more plays suitable for 
assembly programs. One has lately ap- 
peared that would fit almost any time of 
year, Plays for Civic Days, compiled and 
edited by A. P. Sanford. These one-act 
skits present in striking form a number 
of civic situations in which the help of 
young citizens is needed: clean streets, 
various health matters, voting machines 
and their use, political duties, “safety 
first” and so on; some are amusing and 
all are easy to give. 


LITERARY SHAVINGS 


The first posthumous award of a Nobel 
Prize was made October 8. Dr. Erik Axel 
Karlfeldt, Swedish lyric poet, secretary and 
member of the Swedish Academy, was named 
for the prize in Literature for 1931. He died 
last April. 


a. - os 

Franklin P. Adams has a new book of 
verse called Christopher Columbus and Other 
Poems, including one on “When We Were 
Very Stung”. 

7. - * 

A 500-word handwritten autobiography of 
Abraham Lincoln, written for the daughter 
of Judge Jesse Fell in 1859, has been willed 
by her to a “public institution where it will 
be made available to the people of the United 
States”. 

* > * 

Reading an automobile ad, “The new Nash 
has Free Wheeling”, Ogden Nash, author of 
Hard Lines, named his new book of funny 
verse, Free Wheeling. 

* * * 

Paul Green, winner of the Pulitzer prize 
in drama with “In Abraham’s Bosom”, has a 
success in his new play, “The House of Con- 


_nelly”, a dramatization of the changing 


South. 








NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 

by ELIZABETH McFADDEN, author of the Christmas 
standby, “WHY THE CHIMES RANG" played in 491 places 
last year. 2 ry sets; 3 boys, 2 girls, extras. 35c,. Small 
royalty, “KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD"—1 easy 
set; 8 boys, extras, boys or girls. 35c. Small royalty. ‘‘One 
of the most beautiful plays we have ever used."’-— . IR. 
Loomis, Dir., Irvington Mummers, Indianapolis. 

“THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS"’—In 1 easy set; 5 boys, 
4 girls, extras. Smal! royalty. “Highly original .. . a great 
success.”""—C. B. Chorpening, Northwestern University. 
Pub. in Alex. Dean's collection ‘Seven to Seventeen.” $3. 

SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 

25 W. 45th St., New York. 81! W. 7th St., Los Angeles. 
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MEMOIRS OF A _ 
FOX-HUNTING MAN 
by Siegfried Sassoon 


Special Illustrated Edi- 

tion for Boys and Girls 
A beautiful new edition of a fa- 
mous book, published especially 
for high school readers in response 
to requests from teachers and 
librarians. The Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America in accepting it 
for their Holiday List says, “We 
consider this an excellent book for 
high school boys and girlsand have 
starred it as an outstanding one.” 
It is a story of a boy’s life in 
England before 1914—a book of 
friendships and sports. Older 
boys and girls will appreciate and 
enjoy it. : $3.00 


JAVA HO! 


Adventures of Four Boys Amid Fire, 
Storm and Shipwreck. Written and 
Illustrated by Johan Wigmore Fabricius. 
Based on Skipper Bonteko e’s famous 
voyage to the Dutch East Indies. 58 
thapters of actionand excitement. $2.50. 


THE SECRET 
EMPIRE 


A Boy With La Salle 


by Henry W. Patterson 


Jean de Launay, in the service of the 
great La Salle, comes to New France to 
search for his father. “The historical 

mages are very real and alive.” — 


ay Lamberton Becker. Iilus. $2.00 


DOROTHY 
STANHOPE- 
VIRGINIAN 

by Hawthorne Daniel 


Dorothy Stanhope of England and 
Betty Carrington of the Colony of 
Virginia meet, become fast friends and 
solve a mvstery. A new book for girls 
by the author of THE SEAL OF 
THE WHITE BUDDHA nd 
PEGGY OF OLD ANNAPOLIS. 
Illustrated $2.00 


COWARD-McCANN, 425 4th Ave., New York 


How | Got My Literary Star 


Personal Messages to Young Writers by Outstanding Authors 


IV. By LOUIS 


I DON’T know whether the story of my 
first appearance—my first public 
appearance—as a writer will serve as a 
stimulus or a Horrible Example. But I 
do know it was an accident. I never 
wanted to be that prosy and pedestrian 
thing, an author; I wanted to be that 
wild and winged creature, a composer. At 
sixteen I had made a semi-professional 
debut as a pianist; at seventeen I had put 
two lyrics of Edgar Allan Poe to music; 
at eighteen I began to think of ways of 
escaping my father’s profitable jewelry 
business and going hungry (artistically, 
of course, like those jolly companions in 
the first act of “La Boheme”) while I 
presented the world with a symphony or 
two, a highly modern ballet, or a mere 
dozen string quartets. 

I had, meanwhile, read a great quantity 
of poetry—poems by Shelley, Burns, 
Byron, Browning, Longfellow (a particu- 
lar favorite, I admit without shame), 
Swinburne (even though I didn’t always 
understand him), Keats, Kipling—any- 
thing and everything that rhymed. My 
discrimination was limited, but my ap- 
petite was large. I gorged myself on 
strong rhythms and rich accents; on ris- 
ing inflections and heavily falling 
stanzas; on all that suggested (or simu- 
lated) music. 

And then I happened to see Alla 
Nazimova in one of the Ibsen plays. She 
had just learned to speak English and 
she brought to her performance of the 
Scandinavian heroine an exotic quality 
which would have shocked Ibsen with its 
Slavic intensity. I never had seen any- 
thing like it. I was carried off my feet. 
That night I wrote a sonnet to the actress 
and mailed it, without stopping to cor- 
rect the punctuation, to the Theatre 
Magazine. 

The verses were accepted and, in a 
little more than a month, were spread out 
over a full page, decorated with pictures 
of the actress in a variety of poses. Again 
I was bowled over. This time I was more 
impressed by my own performance than 
by my heroine’s. I was a poet, a word 
musician. A musician? A magician! 
Only eighteen—and occupying a full 
page in a leading magazine! People 
would speak of me from coast to coast; 
celebrities would invite me to their homes 
in the hope of having sonnets dedicated 
to them; editors would seek me out with 
hats in one hand and checks in the other! 

But they never did. I learned, a long 
time later, that the sonnet to Nazimova 
was particularly bad and that it had been 
printed only as an excuse for the alluring 
photographs of the lady. Before I dis- 
covered this disturbing fact, I had 


UNTERMEYER 


Aaouia Ur Pomsep* ; 


Best known as a sympathetic interpreter 
of the poetry of others, Mr. Untermeyer 
is himself one of the most important 
American poets. Among his works are 
“Challenger”, “Roast Leviathan”, and 
“Burning Bush”. He has edited many 
fine collections, especially ‘Modern 
American Poetry”, “Modern British 
Poetry”, “This Singing World”, and 
“American Poetry from Its Beginnings 
to Walt Whitman”. 


launched myself as an author—prudently, 
however, remaining in my father’s busi- 
ness. It was well that I took that unro- 
mantic precaution, for had I lived by 
poetry alone I would not have been able 
to live. Between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-three I wrote about four hundred 
poems, and I doubt whether more than 
ten of them appeared in print. My first 
volume was published in my _ twenty- 
fifth year—much too early, considering 
how weak most of it was—and with it I 
was committed definitely to authorship. 
Yet, though poetry yielded me more 
pleasure than any other form of expres- 
sion, between the age of eighteen and 
thirty it yielded me less than five hundred 
dollars, or about forty-two dollars 4 
year. I began to feel cordial toward the 
jewelry business. I remained in it until 
I was thirty-seven. 

As I said at the start, I don’t know 
whether this reminiscence of one poets 
beginnings will serve as a stimulus or 4 
Horrible Example. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 














for History and Social Studies 


Taxe THE Hatter Orr Business, by Richard 
1 Ely, Review of Reviews, October. 


Why the government should keep hands off 
industry and repeal anti-trust acts. 
Tae AMERICAN Distrust oF Cities, by Wal- 
te Lippmann, Woman’s Home Companion, 
September. 

Aword to the wise on city governments. 


Deerer Rivers, Fortune, October. 

The graphic story of what the government 
js doing for waterways along the Mississippi- 
Missouri-Ohio river systems. 


Houvsinc—THE ORPHAN ON THE DoorstTEP, 
by Charles F. Lewis, Pittsburgh Record, No- 
vember. 

Proposal for a housing industry on the pro- 
duction scale of the Ford, but with finer 
aesthetic considerations. Complete text of 
the Swope plan in the same issue. 


A SpaANIARD ON Spain, by Jose Ortega y 
Casset, Living Age, October. 

Reasons for the orderliness of the Spanish 
revolution. 


MicveL pE Unamuno, Living Age, October. 
A philosopher who may become the Presi- 
dent of the Spanish republic. 


HooveR AND THE Press, by Paul Y. Ander- 
son, Nation, October 14, 1931. 

A newspaperman’s account of the well- 
known friction between the White House and 
the Washington reporters. 


Tue Lanp oF Promise, by Louis Adamic, 
Harpers, October. 
How an immigrant feels about America. 


Nantucket’s First Cup or Tea, Atlantic 
Monthly, October 

An authentic letter by a Colonial girl: 
source information on the times. 


Firry Years OF AMERICAN Lapor, by J. B. S. 
Hardman, New Republic, October 21, 1931. 

Beginning a series on the labor movement. 
A fair, but none too indulgent, record of what 
it has achieved and what it has failed to 
achieve. 


Owen D. Younc, by Ida M. Tarbell, Ameri- 
can, October. 

The authorized biography of a favored 
Democratic candidate for President. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF A Granp Duke, 
by Duke Alexander of Russia, Good House- 
keeping, September. 

The Duke sees silver linings in our finan- 
cial clouds. 


GANDHI AND THE Future oF Inp1A, by H. N. 
Brailsford, New Republic, October 21, 1931. 
Simply stated, the situation at the Round 
Table Conference and its probable outcome. 
Not Wer—Not Dry—Just History, by 
George Ade, Cosmopolitan, November. 
_A funny man gets serious, with illustra- 
tions by Gluyas Williams. 


For English Classes 


Cuartes Dickens AND His Otpest FRIEND, 
Bookman, October. 

First publication of letters from Dickens to 
Thomas Beard with the personal flavor that 
no amount of biography can touch. 


Nine Years Aco, by J. B. Griswold, Ameri- 
can, October. 

Details of the rise of Raymond Hood, who 
designs some of the best of our skyscrapers. 


WuistLer, SARGENT, AND Otners, by W. 
Graham Robertson, Harpers, October. 
Intimate notes on painters and their times. 


Tue Eastest Way, The Saturday Review, 
October 10, 1931. 

Examples to prove that it is not necessary 
to sacrifice integrity and taste in writing in 
order to be popular. 


Spuit: A City In AN APARTMENT, by Clarence 
Augustus Manning, Art and Archeology, 
September. 

One of the oldest and largest apartment 
houses: built by Diocletian about 1600 years 
ago. 


Georce Sano: SENTIMENTAL Minerva, The 
Golden Book, October. 

Extracts from the journal of the lady 
Chopin loved, referring to her denied affec- 
tion for Alfred de Musset, essayist. 


ApAM AND Eve IN THE GaLapacos, by Fried- 
rich Ritter, Atlantic, October. 

The true story of a modern Robinson Cru- 
soe and his wife who fled “away from it all” 
to almost the exact desert island where Fri- 
day left his footprint. (Robinson Crusoe was 
supposed to have been stranded somewhere 
near the Galapagos group, wasn’t he?) 


THREE AMERICANS AND A Po te, by Ford 
Maddox Ford, Scribner’s, October. 

One who knew them well tells about Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad, W. H. Hudson, and 
Stephen Crane in England. 


Taos—A Eutocy, by Mabel Dodge Luhan, 
Creative Art, October. 

More about the southwest cradle of Ameri- 
can Art. (See Scholastic, October 17, 1931.) 


Tue Wett-Reap Man, 1931, by C. Harley 
Grattan, Publisher's Weekly, October 10, 
1931. 

The distinct place of the classics in the 
background of the modern mind. 


THe Morninc Arter, by Paul D. Gesner, 
Forum, October. 

The first newspaper account of the airplane 
attack of August 12, 1935, which snuffed out 
the lives of 6,000,000 residents of New York 
City with a blanket of gas. 
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COMING, November 14:—First Scene in a Pageant 
of George Washington by Percy MacKaye; Debate 
on Radio Broadcasting; Eugenie in History; “The 
Hoof-mark in the Flint’, Episode III in the Roman 
Serial; Gamaliel Bradford, 
by G. B. Stern 


Biographer; A Dog Story 








7 
nine absorbing books 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


Lusty fights with fists and swords; the 
tormenting mystery of Henri Charette’s 
birth; and his love for Memory Gresham— 
threatened by the grim shadow of the 
exiled Napoleon. $2.00 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis 

The epoch-making expedition of the young 

biologist Charles Darwin on his first voy- 

age round the world on the H.M.S. 


Beagle, a barque of 240 tons. 
Illustrated by Kaj Klitgaard. 


THE OMNIBUS JULES VERNE 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
Around the World in Eighty Days 
The Blockade Runners 
From the Earth to the Moon 


Maps, colored endpapers and a frontis- 
piece for each tale by Helene Carter. $3.00 


A RACE FOR A FORTUNE 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


$2.00 


A thrilling story of two Massachusetts 
boys who joined the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1849. 4 illustrations. $2.00 


BOUQUET HILL 
By Jane Abbott 


Failure stared the Blacklocks in the face! 
How Judith hated going back to the old 
Colonial home—but, most unexpectedly, 
she found the spirit of her pioneer an- 
cestors in herself. 4 illustrations. $1.75 


THE FRENCH BOY 
By Paul Vaillant-Couturier 


How do French children live? Here is the 
story of twenty years of youth in France 
before the war, spent in Paris and the 
Pyrenees. 18 illus. by the author. $2.50 


HOBBIES FOR BOYS 
By G. Gibbard Jackson 


74 illustrations. 2.00 


HOBBIES FOR GIRLS 
By Mabel Kitty Gibbard 
66 illustrations. 


STORIES FROM THE OPERAS 
By Gladys Davidson 
1043 pages. 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 


$2.00 


$3.00 





“A Western Islander” 
by the late 
Sir William Orpen 
(British, 1878-1931) 


“Suicide in Cos. 
tume” by Franklin 
C. Watkins (Amer. 
ican), Awarded 
First Prize,. Carne. 
gie knstitute 
($1,500) and also 
the Lehman Prize 
of $2,000 for the 
best purchasable 
painting 


The Big Parade of Modern Art 


VERY year since 

1896, with the ex- 

ception of five years 

during the World War, 

Carnegie Institute in 

Pittsburgh assembles 

paintings representa- 

tive of the trends of 

Western art. A jury of 

distinguished artists 

and critics review these 

paintings carefully. The 

prizes which they 

award are among the rarest honors that may befall an artist. 

This year, to take first prize, a stranger has come out of 

America—the first Yankee to win highest honors in seven 

years. Comparatively unknown, unheralded, Frank!in C. 

Watkins of Philadelphia won the first Carnegie prize of 
$1,500 and the Lehman prize of $2,000 for the 
best purchasable painting. Watkins had not 
even been invited to the exhibition. His was 
one of a thousand American paintings sub- 
mitted at the owners’ risk to the American 
Jury of Admission, who selected thirty for the 
show. His picture is an unconventional but 
moving study of a circus clown who has shot 

himself, heavily foreshortened. 


Mario Sironi of Milan, Italy, received second 
Carnegie prize of $1,000 and Raoul Dufy, 
French modernist, won the Third Carnegie 
Award of $500. Of a total of seven awards, 
five were won by Americans, although one of 
the Americans, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, is a former 
Japanese. 


First honorable mention, with a cash award 
of $300, was won by Judson Smith, American, 
who also entered the competition by way of 
the Jury of Admission. The Allegheny County 
Garden Club Prize of $300 for the best paint- 


ing of a garden of flowers, went to Andrew Dasburg 

Sixteen nations (United States, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Poland, Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, Hungary, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and Norway) are represented b 
496 paintings, 164 of which are the work of American 
artists. Since there are only 281 artists, including 124 
Americans, represented in the show, a number of them 
have two or more paintings on view. The Jury this year 
consisted of Paul Nash, England, Henri Le Sidaner, France 
Cipriano Oppi, Italy, and Randall Davey, Jonas Lie, and 
Eugene Speicher, America. 


The Exhibition will remain on view in the Fine Arts Gal- 

leries of Carnegie Institute until December 6, after which 

the European section 

will be shown in Balti- 

“The Cenacle” (a group of people more and in St, Louis 
with common literary and artistic 
interests), by Alessandro Pomi 

(Italian) 
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The 1932 Disarmament Conference 


By ALBERT EINSTEIN 


HAT the inventive genius of man- 

kind has bestowed upon us in the 
last hundred years could have made hu- 
man life carefree and happy if the devel- 
opment of the organizing power of man 
had been able to keep step with his tech- 
nical advances. As it is, the hardly bought 
achievements of the machine age in the 
hands of our generation are as dangerous 
as a razor in the hands of a three-year-old 
child. The possession of wonderful means 
of production has not brought freedom— 
only care and hunger. 


Worst of all is the technical develop- 
ment which produces the means for the 
destruction of human life, and the dearly 
created products of labor. We older 
people lived through that shudderingly 
in the World War. But even more terrible 
than this destruction seems to me the 
unworthy servitude into which the indi- 
vidual is swept by war. Is it not terrible 
to be forced by the community to deeds 
which every individual feels to be most 
despicable crimes? Only a few have had 
the moral greatness to resist; they are in 
my eyes the true heroes of the World 
War. 


There is one ray of hope. It seems to 
me that today the responsible leaders of 
the several peoples have, in the main, the 
honest will to abolish war. The opposi- 
tion to this unquestionably necessary ad- 
vance lies in the unhappy traditions of the 
people which are passed on like an in- 








ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Even if you are not one of the “twelve 
people in the world” who can understand 
his theory of relativity, you know that 
Albert Einstein is a great German mathe- 
matician who has made revolutionary 
contributions to astronomy and physics. 
He is also a fine amateur violinist and 
was lionized almost to death on his 
American visit last year. But more than 
that, Einstein believes that scholars 
should take an active hand in statesman- 
ship. He has worked on important inter- 
national commissions, and as a convinced 
advocate of peace he looks forward to 
the crucial World Disarmament Confer- 
ence to be held at Geneva in February, 
1932, with both hope and apprehension. 
This article upon its prospects is re- 
printed by courtesy of “The Nation”, 
to which we are also indebted for the in- 
teresting illustrations. 











that all thoughtful and _ responsible 
human beings must exercise all their 
powers again and again to inform public 
opinion of the vital importance of the 
conference of 1932. Only if the states- 
men have, to urge them forward, the will 
to peace of a decisive majority in their 
respective countries, can they arrive at 
their important goal. For the creation 
of this public opinion in favor of dis- 
armament every person living shares the 
responsibility, through every deed and 
every word. 


The failure of the conference would be 
assured if the delegates were to arrive in 
Geneva with fixed instructions and aims, 
the achievement of which would at once 
become a matter of national prestige. 
This seems to be universally recognized, 
for the meetings of the statesmen of any 
two states, of which we have seen a num- 
ber of late, have been utilized for dis- 
cussions of the problem of disarmament 
in order to clear the ground for the con- 
ference. This procedure seems to me a 
very happy one, for two persons, or two 
groups, ordinarily conduct themselves 
most sensibly, most honorably, and with 
the greatest freedom from passion if no 
third person listens in, whom the others 
believe they must consider or conciliate 
in their speeches. We can only hope for 
a favorable outcome in this most vital 
conference if the meeting is prepared for 





herited disease from generation to gen- 
eration because of our faulty educa- 
tional machines. Of course the main 
supports of this tradition are military 
training and its glorification, and not 
less important, the press which is so 
dependent upon the military and the 
larger industries. Without disarma- 
ment there can be no lasting peace. 
On the contrary, the contention of mili- 
tary armaments in their present extent 
will with certainty lead to new catas- 
trophes. 

Hence the Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva in February, 1932, will be 
decisive for the fate of the present gen- 
eration and the one to come. If one 
thinks back to the pitiful results 





achieved by the international confer- 
ences thus far held, it must be clear 


exhaustively in this way by advance 
discussions in order that surprises shall 
be made impossible, and if, through 
honest good will, an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and trust can be 
effectively created in advance. 

Success in such great affairs is not a 
matter of cleverness, or even shrewd- 
ness, but instead a matter of honorable 
conduct and mutual confidence. You 
cannot substitute intellect for moral 
conduct in this matter—I should like 
to say, thank God that you cannot! 

It is not the task of the individual 
who lives in this critical time merely 
to await results and to criticize. He 
must serve this great cause as well as 
he can. For the fate of all humanity 








A characteristic drawing by the historian, Hendrik Van Loon 


Two Back Numbers 


will be that fate which it honestly 
earns and deserves. 





DOCUMENTS of DEMOCRACY 


By WILLIAM G. FIXEL 


fr story of the courageous Pilgrims 
in their desire to remain Englishmen, 
to live on English soil, to rear their chil- 
dren in English ways unchanged by con- 
tact with an alien people, and yet to 
worship their God as their consciences 
dictated, is permeated with the spirit of 
determination and self-determination. A 
fitting climax to their pilgrimage is that 
document of Anglo-American democracy 
—the Mayflower Compact. 


These Pilgrims were undeterred by 
discouraging reports about the dangers 
of the long sea voyage. Their resolution 
was unshaken by the tales of hardship, 
disease and utter failure of preceding 
voyagers to America. They were even 
willing to agree to a seven-year financial 
bondage rather than remain in Holland. 
Even when the misnamed Speedwell was 
forced to turn back, failure was not in 
the minds of John Carver and William 
Brewster. The Mayflower made the 
journey alone with the 102 men and 
women who were most desirous of going. 
Probably the mishap to the Speedwell 
was a blessing in disguise, as it knit the 
whole company more closely into one 
group. 

The same spirit was shown at the end 
of the voyage. Whether due to inac- 
curate reckonings or to bribery on the 
part of the Dutch to keep the Pilgrims 
out of New Netherlands, the captain 
brought them to a cold, uninviting, bleak 
land for which they had no legal patent. 
Their destination had been the sunnier 
and more fertile region south of the 
Hudson, on land controlled by the Lon- 
don Company from whom they had 
obtained their grant. 


Not to be balked by man or nature 
after their many sacrifices and hard- 
ships, these only-God-fearing men de- 
termined to make the shore before them, 
already christened Plymouth by Captain 
John Smith at an earlier date, the scene 
of their venture. 


Since they had no patent, landing 
would be illegal, and since there had 
been mutinous murmurings among 
“certain strangers” and servants on 
board, they decided to make their own 
patent and provide for some sort of basis 
for law and order. The Mayflower Com- 
pact was the result. Forty-one male 
members of the 102 passengers signed 
this memorable document, using an old 
chest belonging to Elder William 
Brewster as a desk. Opposite his name 
each wrote the names of the other mem- 
bers of his family group—wife, children, 
and servants. Among the signers were 
names later famous in American history: 
John Carver, elected governor immedi- 
ately after the signing; Miles Standish, 
the doughty warrior; John Alden, 
carpenter; and William Bradford, then 
seventeen years old, who became the first 
American historian. It is to the latter 
that we are indebted for much of what 


ag Keefe hard ce dificutto bs 


Il. The Mayflower Compact (1620) 


we know of the voyage and the early 
history of Plymouth. 

Much has been written about the Com- 
pact. Some writers have called it the 
first written constitution. Others have 
stated that it established an independent 
state. Both are incorrect. The Pilgrim 
Fathers had no preternatural political 
sagacity and were not bent on setting 
forth a revolutionary document. It is 
not a constitution, since in its brevity it 


could not and does not provide for any 
framework of government or any legis. 
lative mechanism. As the historion Wes 
says, “It resembles the preamble of , 
constitution.” It merely provided for the 
making of laws and a constitution at a 
later day, and when signed represented 
the word of all to obey whatever might 
be done for the general good. It did not 
attempt to set up an independent State, 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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Great Men’s Sons: 


ME. BERNHARDT and M. Coque- 

lin were playing “L’Aiglon”. To- 
ward the end of the second act people 
began to slide down in their seats, shift 
their elbows, or casually rub their eyes; 
by the close of the third, most of the 
taller gentlemen were sitting on the small 
of their backs with their knees as high as 
decorum permitted, and many were 
openly coughing; but when the fourth 
came to an end, active resistance ceased, 
hopelessness prevailed, the attitudes were 
those of the stricken field, and the over- 
crowded house was like a college chapel 
during an interminable compulsory lec- 
tre. Here and there—but most 
rarely—one saw an eager woman 
with bright eyes, head bent forward 
and body spellbound, still enchant- 
edly following the course of the 
play. Between the acts the orches- 
tra pattered ragtime and inanities 
from the new comic operas, while 
the audience in general took some 
heart. When the play was over, we 
were all enthusiastic; though our 
admiration, however vehement in the 
words employed to express it, was some- 
what subdued as to the accompanying 
manner, which consisted mainly of sighs 
and resigned murmurs. In the lobby a 
thin old man with a grizzled chin-beard 
dropped his hand lightly on my shoulder, 
and greeted me in a tone of plaintive in- 
quiry : 

“Well, son?” 

Turning, I recognized a patron of my 
early youth, in whose woodshed I had 
smoked my first cigar, an old friend 
whom I had not seen for years; and to 
find him there, with his long, dust-colored 
coat, his black string tie and rusty hat, 
brushed on every side by opera cloaks 
and feathers, was a rich surprise, warm- 
ing the cockles of my heart. His name is 
Tom Martin; he lives in a small country 
town, where he commands the trade in 
Dry Goods and Men’s Clothing; his 
speech is pitched in a high key, is very 
slow, sometimes whines faintly; and he 
always calls me “Son”. 

“What in the world!” I exclaimed, as 
we shook hands. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I dunno why I 
shouldn’t be as meetropolitan as anybody. 
I come over on the afternoon accommo- 
dation for the show. Let’s you and me 
make a night of it. What say, Son?” 

“What did you think of the play?” I 
asked, as we turned up the street toward 
the club. 

“I think they done it about as well as 
they could.” 

“That all?” 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“Well,” he rejoined with solemnity, 
“there was a heap of it, wasn’t there!” 

We talked of other things, then, until 
such «time as we found ourselves seated 
by a small table at the club, old Tom 
somewhat uneasily regarding a twisted 
cigar he was smoking and plainly con- 
founded by the “carbonated” syphon, for 
which, indeed, he had no use in the world. 
We had been joined by little Fiderson, 
the youngest member of the club, whose 
whole nervous person jerkily sparkled 
“L’Aiglon” enthusiasm. 

“Such an evening!” he cried, in his 
little spiky voice. “Mr. Martin, it does 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, and simple 
faith than Norman blood”, ran some lines of 
Tennyson often quoted by your parents and 
sometimes laughed at today. But Booth Tarking- 
ton puts new meaning in this worn couplet in 
“Great Men’s Sons”. There is a world of glitter- 
ing privilege, and a world ot commonplace drudg- 
ery. Meanness may be in either—or nobility! 


one good to realize that our country towns 
are sending representatives to us when 
we have such things; that they wish to 
get in touch with what is greatest in Art. 
They should do it often. To think that a 
journey of only seventy miles brings into 
your life the magnificence of Rostand’s 
point of view made living fire by the 
genius of a Bernhardt and a Coquelin!” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Martin, with a curious 
helplessness, after an ensuing pause, 
which I refused to break, “yes, sir, they 
seemed to be doing it about as well as 
they could.” 

Fiderson gasped slightly. “It was mag- 
nificent! Those two great artists! But 
over all the play—the play! Romance 
new-born; poesy marching with victor- 
ious banners; a great spirit breathing! 
Like ‘Cyrano’—the birthmark of immor- 
tality on this work!” 

There was another pause, after which 
old Tom turned slowly to me, and said: 
“Homer Tibbs’s opened up a cigar-stand 
at the deepo. Carries a line of candy, 
magazines, and fruit, too. Home’s a 
hustler.” 

Fiderson passed his hand through his 
hair. 

“That death scene!” he exclaimed at 
me, giving Martin up as a log acciden- 
tally rolled in from the woods. “I thought 
that after ‘Wagram’ I could feel nothing 
more; emotion was exhausted; but then 
came that magnificent death! It was 
tragedy made ecstatic; pathos made into 
music; the grandeur of a gentle spirit, 
conquered physically but morally uncon- 
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querable! Goethe’s ‘More Light’ out- 
shone!” 

Old Tom’s eyes followed the smoke of 
his perplexing cigar along its heavy strata 
in the still air of the room, as he inquired 
if I remembered Orlando T. Bickner’s boy, 
Mel. I had never heard of him, and said no. 

“No, I expect not,” rejoined Martin. 
“Prob’ly you wouldn’t; Bickner was Gov- 
ernor along in my early days, and I 
reckon he ain’t hardly more than jest a 
name to you two. But we kind of thought 
he was the biggest man this country had 
ever seen, or was goin’ to see, and he 
was a big man. He made one President, 
and could have been it himself, 
instead, if he’d be’n willing to do a 
kind of underhand trick, but I ex- 
pect without it he was about as big 
a man as anybody'd care to be; 
Governor, Senator, Secretary of 
State—and just owned his party! 
And, my law!—the whole earth 
bowin’ down to him; torchlight 
processions and sky rockets when 
he come home in the night; bands 
and cannon if his train got in, daytime; 
home-folks so proud of him they couldn’t 
see; everybody’s hat off; and alli the most 
important men in the country following 
at his heels—a country, too, that'd put 
up consider’ble of a comparison with 
everything Napoleon had when he'd 
licked ’em all, over there. 


“Of course he had enemies, and, of 
course, year by year, they got to be more 
of ’em, and they finally downed him for 
good; and like other public men so fixed, 
he didn’t live long after that. He had a 
son, Melville, mighty likeable young fel- 
low, studyin’ law when his paw died. I 
was livin’ in their town then, and I 
knowed Mel Bickner pretty well; he was 
consider’ble of a man. 


“IT don’t know as I ever heard him 
speak of that’s bein’ the reason, but I 
expect it may’ve be’n partly in the hope 
of carryin’ out some of his paw’s notions, 
Mel tried hard to git into politics; but 
the old man’s local enemies jumped on 
every move he made, and his friends 
wouldn’t help any; you can’t tell why, 
except that it generally is thataway. Folks 
always like to laugh at a great man’s son 


-and say he can’t amount to anything. Of 


course that comes partly from fellows 
like that ornery little cuss we saw tonight, 
thinkin’ they’re a good deal because 
somebody else done something, and the 
somebody else happened to be their paw; 
and the women run after ‘em, and they 
git low-down like he was, and so on.” 


“Mr. Martin,” interrupted Fiderson, 
with indignation, “will you kindly inform 
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down’?” 


“Well, sir, didn’t that huntin’-lodge ap- 
pointment kind of put you in mind of a 
returned old 


camp-meetin’ scandal?” 
Tom quietly. “It did me.” 
“But—” 


“Well, sir, I can’t say as I understood 
the French of it, but I read the book in 
English before I come up, and it seemed 


to me he was pretty much of a low-down 
boy; yet I wanted to see how they'd make 
him out; hearin’ it was thought, the coun- 
try over, to be such a great play; though 
to tell the truth all I could tell about that 
was that every line seemed to end in 
‘awze’; and ‘t they all talked in rhyme, 
and it did strike me as kind of enervatin’ 
to be expected to believe that people 
could keep it up that long; and that it 
wasn’t only the boy that never quit on the 
subject of himself and his folks, but 
pretty near any of ’em, if he'd git the 

chanst, did the same thing, so’t almost I 

sort of wondered if Rostand wasn’t that 

kind.” 

“Go on with Melville Bickner,” said I. 

“What do you expect,” retorted Mr. 
Martin with a vindictive gleam in his eye, 
“when you give a man one of these here 
spiral staircase cigars? Old Peter him- 
self couldn’t keep straight along one 
subject if he tackled a cigar like this. 
Well, sir, I always thought Mel had a 
mighty mean time of it. He had to take 
care of his mother and two sisters, his 
little brother and an aunt that lived with 
them; and there was mighty little to do 
it on; big men don’t usually leave much 
but debts, and in this country, of course, 
a man can’t eat and spend long on his 
paw’s reputation, like that little Dook of 
Reishtod—” 

“I beg to tell you, Mr. Martin—” Fid- 
erson began hotly. 

Martin waved his bony hand soothingly. 

“Oh, I know; they was money in his 
mother’s family, and they give him his 
vittles and clothes, and plenty, too. His 
paw didn’t leave much either—though 
he’d stole more than Boss Tweed. I sup- 
pose—and, just lookin’ at things from 
the point of what they’d earned, his maw’s 
folks had stole a good deal, too; or else 
you can say they were a kind of public 
charity; old Metternich, by what I can 
learn, bein’ the only one in the whole 
possetucky of ’em that really did any- 
thing to deserve his salary—” Mr. Martin 
broke off suddenly, observing that I was 
about to speak, and continued: 

“Mel didn’t git much law practice, jest 
about enough to keep the house goin’ and 
pay taxes. He kept workin’ for the party 
jest the same and jest as cheerfully as if 
it didn’t turn him down hard every time 
he tried to git anything for himself. They 
lived some ways out from town; and he 
suld the horses to keep the little brother 
in school, one winter, and used to walk in 
to his office and out again, twice a day, 
over the worst roads in the State, rain or 





me in what way ‘L’Aiglon’ was ‘low- 





shine, snow, sleet, or wind, without any 
overcoat; and he got kind of a skimpy, 
froze-up look to him that lasted clean 
through summer. He worked like a mule, 
that boy did, jest barely makin’ ends 
meet. He had to quit runnin’ with the 
girls and goin’ to parties and everything 
like that; and I expect it may have been 
hard to do; for if they ever was a boy 
loved to dance and be gay, and up to any- 
thing in the line of fun and junketin’ 
around, it was Mel Bickner. He had a 
laugh I can hear yet—made you feel 









nor any one else—a chanst to be sorry {i 
him. His maw was the only one heard 
him walk the floor nights, and after }, 
found out she could hear him he walks) 
in his socks. : 

“Yes, sir! Meet that boy on the strex 
or go up in his office, you’d think that }y 
was the gayest feller in town. I tell yy 














friendly to everybody you saw; feel like 
man you met and 
shakin’ hands and havin’ a joke with him. 

“Mel was engaged to Jane Grandis 
He had to 


go and tell her to take somebody else—it 


stoppin’ the next 


when Governor Bickner died. 








ZL 
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“L’Aiglon” 

“L’Aiglon”, known as “Leglong” in Indi- 
ana and as ‘The Eaglet” in English, is a play 
which gives plenty of ground for the com- 
plaint of the old-timer in Mr. Tarkington's 
Story that “there was an awful lot of it”. It 
contains six acts, double the usual number 
Edmond Rostand, the French poetic drama- 
tist whose “Cyrano de Bergerac’’ is prob- 
ably as popular as any other single drama, 
based “‘L’Aiglon” on the life of the unfortu- 
nate son of Napoleon Bonaparte and Marie 
Louise 

Named King of Rome at birth, the boy 
was removed to Austria after the fall of his 
He wes Duke of Reichstadt there, 
under the constant surveillance of the Aus- 
trian authorities. In addition to the oppres- 
sion of Metternich and the Viennese court, 
he was handicapped by feeble health, and 
died pitifully at twenty-one. The play deals 
mainly with the scenes of his final illness 
and death 

In the first production of “L’Aiglon”, 
Sarah Bernhardt played the part of the 
young duke in her own theater in Paris 
Coquelin, whose performance in the title 
role of “Cyrano” in 1897 won applause that 
has not yet died, accompanied Bernhardt on 
an American tour about 1900. The com- 
bined appearance of these two great actors 
was a theatrical attraction that has hardly 
ever since been equalled in this country. 
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the guitar, or git his maw into a game of 
cards with his aunt and the girls. Lay! 
That boy didn’t believe in no house of 
mourning. He’d be up at four in th 
morning, hoein’ up their old garden: 
raised garden-truck for their table, spar. 
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was the cnly thing to do. He couldn’t give 
Jane anything but his poverty, and she 
wasn’t used to it. They say she offered 
to come to him anyway, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it, and no more would he let her 
wait for him; told her she mustn’t grow 
into an old maid, lonely, and still waitin’ 
for the lightning to strike him—that is, 
his luck to come; and actually advised 
her to take ‘Gene’ Callender, who'd be’n 
pressin’ pretty close to Mel for her before 
the engagement. The boy didn’t talk to 
her this way with tears in his eyes and 
mourning and groaning. No, sir! It was 
done cheerful; and so much that Jane 
never was quite sure afterwers whether 
Mel wasn’t kind of glad to git rid of her 
or not. Fact is, they say she quit speakin’ 
to him. Mel knowed; a state of puzzle- 
ment or even a good mad’s a mighty sight 
better than bein’ all harrowed up and 
grief-stricken. And he never give her— 









there wasn’t anything pathetic about Mel | LD-TIM 
Bickner! He didn’t believe in it. And ame Te" 
home he had a funny story every evenin ime” _. 
of the world, about something ‘d hap pg, 1869. ; 
pened during the day; and ’d whistle »ime= 9°" 


he was dict 
who faithfu 
ofeach: “/ 
tary horse! 
even groul 
thirteen, | 


row-grass and sweet corn—yes, and roses, with say 
too; always had the house full of roses members 
in June-time; never was a house sweeter. og 
smellin’ to go into. eae 
“Mel was what I call a useful citizen, oped a 
As I said, I knowed him well. I don’ —. 
recollect I ever heard him speak of hin. a 
self, nor yet of his father but once—fa 
that, I reckon, he jest couldn’t; and for ao, “ 
himself; I don’t believe it ever occurred e : i 
to him. > 
“And he was a smart boy. Now, you = aes 
take it, all in all, a boy can’t be as smart ~~ - 
as Mel was, and work as hard as he did, - = wt 
and not git somewhere—in this State, . re 
anyway! And so, about the fifth year, — " 
things took a sudden change for him; his a am d 
father’s enemies and his own friends. aoe “ 
both, had to jest about own they was — s 
beat. The crowd that had been running a aa 
the conventions and keepin’ their own a ‘ 
men in all the offices, had got to be pretty r nm 
unpopular, and they had the sense to see Vichol 
that they’d have to branch out and con- Afeee 
nect up with some mighty good men, jest pane 
to keep the party in power. Well, sir, “Tit”. 
Mel had got to be about the most popular sity. I 
and respected man in the country. Then eal | 
one day I met him on the street; he was ond 
on his way to buy an overcoat, and he id G 
was lookin’ skimpier and more froze-up alan 
and genialer than ever. It was March, In | 
and up to jest that time things had be'n hon 
hardest of all for Mel. I walked around rae 


to the store with him, and he was mighty 


happy; goin’ to send his mother North in ae 
the summer, and the girls were goin’ to » 
have a party, and Bob, his little brother. ates 
could go to the best school in the country whie 
in the fall. Things had come his way at an 
last, and that very morning the crowd had Whe 
called him in and told him they were Ove: 
goin’ to run him for county clerk. = 

“Well, sir, the next evening I heard oral 
Mel was sick. Seein’ him only the day “Da 
before on the street, out and well, I Hal 
didn’t think anything of it — thought Clu 
prob’ly a cold or something like that; for 
but in the morning I heard the doctor ba 
said he was likely to die. Of course I | 
couldn't hardly believe it; thing like 


that never does seem possible, but they 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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LD-TIMERS in Indianapolis claim to 
remember the very day when New- 
on Booth Tarkington was born, on July 
» 1869. Be that as it may, at the age of 
ix years, before he could read or write, 


he was dictating stories to an older sister, 
who faithfully set down for the beginning 
ofeach: “As twilight approached, a soli- 
wry horseman was seen riding over un- 


een ground.” And at the age of 
thirteen, his writing was received 
with great acclaim by the other 
members of the family. His early 
south was marred by ill health but 
he soon turned robust and devel- 
oped a zest that has never since 
left him. 

One of his boyhood companions, 
james Whitcomb Riley, had already 
become rather successful as a poet, 
but of course he was twenty years 
der. Helping Riley design a cover 
for one of his volumes suggested to 
Tarkington that perhaps his youth- 
ful talents were better suited to 
at than to literature. Thus he 
made his first fee by doing a por- 
trait of his grandfather, who gave 
him a dollar. He and another boy 
once received fifteen cents for 
shoveling snow. They divided the 
odd cent by breaking a penny 
candy stick in two. 

An honorable mention in Sé. 
Vicholas won him back to writing. 
\fter Exeter Academy, where he 
contributed generously to the 
“Lit.”, he entered Purdue Univer- 
sity. Here he wrote a column in the 
local paper about college news, but 
attracted much less attention than 
did George Ade who had conducted the 
column the year before. 

In two years he transferred from Pur- 
due to Princeton and there he blossomed 
almost with violence. One of his first 
steps was to win a $15 prize for a short 
story. Soon he was a regular contributor 
to Bric-a-Brac and to the Tiger and also 
wrote a drama for the Triangle Club, of 
which he was president, actor, author, 
stage manager, costumer, and stage hand. 
When he sang his own number, “It’s All 
Over Now”, at the conclusion of the show, 
there were spontaneous cheers of mingled 
gratitude and relief. But his singing of 
“Danny Deever” on the steps of Nassau 
Hall is still celebrated in the Princeton 
Club of New York, and “Princeton Days”, 
‘or which he wrote the words, remains in 
battered service on the campus. 

_ In 1893, he returned to Indianapolis, 
dought himself a red-wheeled buggy, and 
began a round of parties and picnics. But 
at night he toiled with writing and his 


By NICHOLAS O’NEILL 


“art”. Life sent him $2.50 for a joke 
which Charles Dana Gibson illustrated. 
Later it accepted some text with his own 
illustration. He hastily shipped Life a 
dozen drawings. Life hastily shipped 
them back. 

Sadly, Tarkington turned to writing 
again. For years his stories bounced 
about publishing offices, earning nothing 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


but grief until the close of the century. 
In 1899, his sister stole the manuscript 
of Monsieur Beaucaire from the desk 
where Booth had forgotten it and traveled 
to New York. There she fought a pitched 
battle with the office force of McClure’s 
until she assured herself that the work 
would be read. The publisher was hesi- 
tant about the story but asked to see more 
of his work, and Tarkington sent him his 
first novel, The Gentleman from Indiana. 
Monsieur Beaucaire, for which Tarking- 
ton received barely anything but credit, 
ranks with the greatest of short stories, 
and The Gentleman from Indiana, after a 
slow beginning, swept the nation. When 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson chided him 
for not knowing the difference between 
mere rhetorical correctness and good writ- 
ing, the dean of Hoosier writers began to 
make himself one of the most careful styl- 
ists of his generation. Instead of arriving, 
he found himself only setting forth, and 
feels today that he is still on the road. 





“TARK”—A Political Failure 





He married and entered the Indiana 
Legislature almost simultaneously in 
1902. Fired with a youthful idealism, he 
carried on a one-man crusade for human- 
itarian government that earned him the 
name of a political circus performer. But 
he had no backing in the Assembly. And 
the voters, instead of enjoying his kindly 
treatment of Hoosiers in The Gentleman 
from Indiana, grumbled at him for 
describing them as country bump- 
kins. When finally his measure to 
teach the blind to make brooms 
was defeated by broom-manufac- 
turing interests, Tarkington—a po- 
litical failure—went back to his 
desk, a large drawing board, where 
he scrawled a diagonal track across 
sheets of thick yellow paper in 18- 
hour sessions. 

His literary work might roughly 


be grouped in four categories: 
(1) plays, (2) historical romance, 
(3) modern serious realism, 


(4) modern humorous romance. 
His plays, which were usually 
written with Harry Leon Wilson, 
are wholesome entertainment, but 
nothing monumental. Of the his- 
torical group, Monsieur Beaucaire 
the most famous. Beauty and 
the Jacobin, The Two Van Revels, 


is 


and Cherry belong to the same 
class. In these novels, he shows 


a genuine feeling for life on a daz- 
zling plane, but Riley criticized him 
for not writing more about Indiana 
people. 

Possibly in pursuit of Riley’s sug- 
gestion, he wrote /n the Arena, a 
product of his political experience, 
from which “Great Men’s Sons” is taken. 
These works forecast the serious turn of 
The Turmoil, which wrote in sixty 
days. This novel was the first to earn 
him recognition as a student of modern 
In the same critical spirit, he 


he 


society. 

wrote two Pulitzer prize winners, The 
Magnificent Ambersons in 1918, and 
Alice Adams in 1921. In 1927, The Tur- 
moil, The Magnificent Ambersons, and 


The Midlander were combined and re- 
written to form Growth, a complete con- 
secutive story of the development of a 
city. These books exercised a greater 
‘influence on society than any legal meas- 
ure he might have sponsored, had his 
political career been successful. 
Although the foregoing group of seri- 
ous novels has earned him the most es- 
teem in intellectual circles, it goes with 
out saying that his more humorous work 
ranks higher in popularity. Penrod, the 
most famous of his boy rivals, 
(Continued on page 37) 


stories, 





O residents of New York City the 

opening of a new bridge is not a 
unique event. They are surrounded by 
rivers, and have become accustomed to 
these engineering miracles which permit 
them to traverse water as swiftly and con- 
veniently as they traverse land. But with 
the official dedication of its new George 
Washington Bridge across the Hudson, 
on October 24, New York was thrilled by 
the bridge’s beauty, its size, and its 
strength. 

The largest suspension bridge in the 
world, and the first to connect the States 
of New York and New Jersey, it marks 
yet another step in a mode of transporta- 
tion whose beginnings date back to the 
beginning of man himself. No one knows 
when bridges were first built. But we can 
picture primitive man coming to a stream 
or brook a bit too wide to leap across. 
Bewildered at first, he looks about and 
notices a fallen log, and with much grunt- 
ing and heaving drops it across the 
stream. That was the first bridge. 

Of course, you remember your first 
lesson in bridge construction. That was 
in your Latin class, when you studied 
Cesar’s Gallic Wars. Like Gaul, Cesar 
was a man of many parts, and he turned 
from fighting to bridge-building when 
the occasion demanded. His precise and 
accurate directions even today are en- 
dorsed by modern engineers. 

We are also indebted to the Romans 
for the construction of the arching aque- 
ducts. These covered great distances, the 
load being supported by arches placed at 
intervals of fifty feet or so. A modern 
application of this principle was used in 
building the Key West Railroad, which 


Roebling’s Ropes 
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General View of 
the George 
Washington 
Bridge from the 
Manhattan side 
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covers one hundred miles of open sea be- 
tween the mainland of Florida and Key 
West. Here forty-eight coral islands were 
used as stepping-stones, and a series of 
arches constructed from one to the next, 
on which the railroad rests. 

For spanning great distances the canti- 
lever bridge has been extensively used, 
and some of the largest bridges are of this 
pattern. The principle of construction for 
cantilevers is similar to that of the two 
brackets which hold up a book shelf. It 
can be built in a series of spans; each 
end of the span is built out like a bracket 


The Story of 
a Bridge 


braced on a firm foundation, and a center 
portion is then riveted to the ends like g 
shelf supported on wall brackets. 

The story of suspension bridges is the 
story of cables. And the story of cables 
is the story of one man—John Roebling. 
When Roebling left Germany in 1831 and 
settled in Western Pennsylvania he took 
up farming, but he had been graduated 
as an architect and engineer from the 
Royal University of Berlin. He was a 
good engineer. He noticed that on the 
canals of Pennsylvania rope was used to 
drag the trucks on which boats were 
hauled from one canal to another. The 
ropes often broke and caused serious 
accidents. 

Why not a rope made of flexible wire? 
Roebling thought. He dimly remembered 
that someone in Germany had made such 
a rope by twisting wires together, but in 
the United States no one had ever seen or 
even heard of such a thing. Roebling 
fabricated the rope, and his career as the 
father of suspension bridges began. 


Roebling’s theory of the suspension 
bridge was something entirely new in the 
history of bridge building. What it 
amounted to was that instead of putting 
a bridge on top of its foundation, it should 
be put underneath! Hang the bridge from 
cables, the cables to carry the load. It was 


(Continued on page 40) 


The mechanism of the cable construction. Each cable has been completed by a spinning 


wheel rolling 13,237 times the two miles across the river and back. 


Here they are 


being squeezed together under the tremendous pressure of hydraulic jacks into 4 
diameter of 36 inches 
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Baffled America! 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


AN America show the way out of the 

present world tangle? Industrial 
ivilization falters in its onward march of 
nechanical conquest, bewildered by 
wan problems. At last Mr. Televox, 
be gigantic machine-man, stands power- 
lss at a crossroads. Thought is de- 
nanded and Mr. Televox cannot think. 
He can only act! 


“Prime Ministers” Confer 


By the time these words are in print, 
he French Prime Minister, M. Laval, 
vill be in conference with our President 
ithe White House. What will they talk 
out? The disarmament of the nations? 
The war debts? A treaty of alliance guar- 
teeing France security against foreign 
ugressors? Free trade vs. protective 
wiffs? Two-thirds of the world’s gold in 
he vaults of America and France? The 
ull of the English pound? How to 
stabilize things in Germany? 

Undoubtedly some or all of these ques- 
tions will be discussed. What will be in 
the background of the minds of the states- 
nen? Will they have a common under- 
sanding of the factors which produced 
industrial civilization a century and a 
half ago and which are now transforming 
itagain? Will they see the three kinds 
of factors — economic, , political and 
psychological—that must be considered 
» understand the present problem? 
What are these movements and these fac- 
tors? 


Two Centuries of “Progress” 

Can Twentieth Century civilization be 
nanaged by the methods of the Nine- 
tenth Century? The Nineteenth Century 
cwered approximately the first phase of 
ihe new civilization—the invention and 
improvement of power-driven machines; 
the development of corporation mass- 
production; the settlement and exploita- 
tion of undeveloped regions of the world; 
the building of new world markets where 
modern goods had never been made or 
wld before; the race between competing 
tations for profits. In short, it was a 
century of building new ways of living. 

The second phase began near the 
Twentieth Century with the rise of the 
tew Industrial Revolution and its adop- 
tion in every continent. Machines and 
more machines ousted men from jobs. 
A horse-drawn world was transformed in 
4 quarter century into a motor-car 
and tractor civilization. Mass-production 
whieved stupendous heights, absurdly 
W costs, and gigantic profits. People 
vere consumed by the desire for “bigger 
and better things”. 
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The World War came and dealt Europe 
a staggering blow, injuring England’s 
world position, putting Germany under 
an overwhelming burden of debt, and 
nearly destroying her system of world 
trade. But it made Uncle Sam the rich 
man of the earth, giving him much of the 
trade that formerly went in and out of 
Europe’s busy harbors. American exports 
quadrupled. From being a debtor to Eng- 
land she became the creditor of the world. 

After 1920, in the midst of undreamed- 
of riches, America went money-mad. As 
has happened five times in a century of 
national history, an orgy of speculation 
seized the imagination of the people. By 
1927 several million shares of stock were 
being bought and sold upon the New 
York Stock Exchange every day. Values 
of things went to ridiculously fictitious 
heights. Hysterical optimism seized the 
people. Everybody was to get rich. Per- 
sons who had never speculated before 
borrowed money and invested it in stocks. 
Factories were going full blast, produc- 
ing far more goods than could be bought. 
The familiar phenomenon of overproduc- 
tion was under way again. 

Then in 1929 came the predicted crash. 
The paper value of most stocks dwindled. 
Thousands of people were ruined. Fac- 
tories stopped running. People walked 
the streets looking for work. Stores could 
not sell because people could not buy. 
Hysterical fear now seized the people, 


—Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


IT GOES 


matching their earlier unreasoning 
optimism. 

Yet the real wealth of the Nation had 
not changed in any material way. Fac- 
tories, railroads, warehouses, ships, office 
buildings had not been destroyed. Coal 
and iron mines and oil fields were not 
injured. The soil of the Nation was not 
damaged. The same physical resources 
existed in December, 1929, as in July. 
But they were out of use. Everything was 
at a standstill. 

Will the basic economic principle of 
the Nineteenth Century work in the 
Twentieth — namely, “Laissez-faire” 
(French for “let alone”) ... 
man for himself!” “Government keep 
hands off’? For nearly three hundred 
years, land was claimed, minerals 
ploited, territory settled, goods produced 
on that principle—namely, that each man 
should be left free to compete with every 
other man. Government must keep hands 
off. But conditions have drastically 
changed, and now what is done in one 
corner of the world affects vitally the 
lives of millions in remote continents. 


“ 
every 


ex- 


For example, our power-driven ma- 
chines can and do produce too much foods 
and goods—more than the people of the 
world can buy. Even in periods of so- 
called prosperity a growing number of 
workers are unable to find jobs. Thus 
without intelligent public control— 


(Continued on page 38) 
































A view from the stage of the Bowl, with Sousa conducting his “Northern Pines” march 


ork and Play at Interlochen 


By HELEN HOLLINGSWORTH 


ICHIGAN, that exquisite play- 
ground of the entire middle west 

from June until September, has one sum- 
mer camp where regulations are neces- 
sary to make sure that its boys and girls 
don’t work too hard! What—you don’t 
believe it? Of course not. No one 
could or would, for to most people sum- 
mer camps and playtime are synonymous 
terms. More shocking also is that despite 
this sweeping statement the paradoxical 
fact remains that these same hard-work 
ing boys and girls all play all the time! 
And nowhere could this be true but at 
the famous summer institution, the 
National Music Camp, located near the 
village of Interlochen, fourteen miles 
south of Traverse City, Michigan. On 
the shores of twin lakes, in a beautiful 
natural amphitheatre, are to be found 
the Bowl, a handsome rustic structure 
around which centers every activity of 
this unique camp; the library and the 
store; the broadcasting room; the office 
and camp headquarters. On a high 
stretch of adjacent wooded beach is the 
Girls’ Camp with its nine roomy cabins, 
clubhouse and headquarters building, 
tennis courts, boathouse and swimming 
pier. A mile away through the forest of 
virgin pine and on the shores of Lake 
Wahbekaness, the Boys’ Camp spreads 
over rather more spacious grounds with 
a large athletic field, four cement tennis 
courts, headquarters building, clubhouse, 
mess hall, and fifteen cabins. The Camp 
Hospital with complete equipment and 
attendants is also located in the Boys’ 
Camp. Both camps have ample pro- 


vision for music practice in the Clinch 
practice houses which were a gift during 
the summer of 1929. 

It is difficult to convey by word or even 
by picture the marvelous harmony of 
work and play which constitute the daily 
order at Interlochen. One needs to visit 
and see and try to believe what one sees! 

Here on June 28 there came trooping 
in from 32 States and even from our far- 
away possessions, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Canal Zone, 250 girls and boys ready for 
play. A cosmopolitan group indeed! And 
though there is such a great diversity of 
background, natural talent, and training, 
there is a singleness of purpose gratify- 
ing in the extreme to the leaders. It is 
an interesting story in itself to learn how 
these young seekers after training in their 
art have planned and earned and saved 
in order to have a summer in the Music 
Camp. Some come on scholarships which 
are sponsored by service clubs, Rotary 
and Kiwanis, or by music clubs, federa- 
tions, and similar groups. It is nothing 
unusual to learn that an entire family 
have abandoned vacation plans and. com- 
bined forces that their child may avail 
himself of this perfect opportunity for 
study and recreation. 

Everyone is busy from the very moment 
of his arrival—so much so that rules for 
conduct are practically unnecessary. Ab- 
solute economy of that precious element, 
time, requires strict and advantageous 
use of every minute of the day. Hence a 
schedule from which none deviates. If 
rehearsal is to start at nine o’clock, at 
nine you hear them rehearsing, and it’s 





your loss (and your bad luck!) if you 
aren’t on time! 

With the exception of Monday, which 
is a half holiday, a typical week day in 
camp runs as follows: 


7:00—Rise, take dip in lake. 
7:30—Breakfast. 
8:00-8:35—Clean up, inspection. 
:00-11:00—Orchestra rehearsal. 

-12:00—Choir or sectional classes. 
-1:30—Dinner and quiet hour. 
0-2:30—Music, Recreation, Practice. 
0-4:00—Band rehearsal. 
00-5:30—Tennis, Various Sports. 

10-6 :00—Swim. 

00-7 :30—Supper and Rest Period. 

:30-8:30—Sight Reading, Ensembles. 
9:30—Everybody in cottages. 
10:00—Taps. 

Daily musical study programs include 
two-hour rehearsals for orchestra, band 
and choir; one-hour classes in conduct: 
ing, instrumental class instruction, drum- 
majoring, acoustics, music, literature. 
harmony, composition, sight reading, in 
addition to private lessons. And how 
these ambitious young things work! Here 
no one has to threaten, cajole, or urge 
practice. It is not even necessary to sug: 
gest it—a statement which mothers every: 
where will question (and with just rea 
son!). Quite the opposite precaution is 
needed, however, and resident physician. 
nurse, and counsellors are ever vigilant 
in their supervision of the health of each 
individual student. 

Yet with a schedule which does not 
change, the days at Interlochen are kalei- 
doscopic in their charm. It may be 4 
swimming meet; a hard-fought tennis 
tournament; the arrival of a noted visitor 
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yhich is always a gala event; rain and 
the pungent odor of pines permeating the 
quiet hour indoors; a trip to Traverse 
City; a picnic supper over at the Point 
yith wieners and steaks broiled over a 
fre; a jaunty sail across the lake if the 
yind’s favorable; stories and singing 
gound a giant beach fire just before 
taps; and on rare occasions you may 
chance to be around just when Dr. 
Maddy, the camp’s genial president and 
director of the orchestra, comes down to 
the pier to take his new motor boat out— 
alucky break, for he’s the jolly sort who 
never goes off alone! 


Never elsewhere has such a faculty 
been assembled as the 1931 Interlochen 
group which was composed of outstand- 
ing teachers and artists 
from seven symphonies, 
four universities, two col- 
leges and music schools, 
one broadcasting com- 
pany, and six progressive 
school systems. Under 
the tutelage of these art- 
ist-musicians, each emi- 
nent in his particular 
field, progress in class, 
ensemble and private 
study is nothing short of 
startling even to those 
whose professional 
standards and demands 
are severe. Infinitely 
more intriguing to the 
youthful students are the 
many informal contacts 
with their teachers. Even 
“personages” are readily 
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=| transformed into very 
ee approachable friends 
| hour. when one meets them 
» Practice. daily in the woodsy sur- (Center) 
vente. roundings of Interlochen = 
—all in the famous blue ea 
eriod. uniform like one’s own. and 
sembles. Hundreds of delightfully Joseph 
personal messages in the E. Maddy 
; autograph books (long 
ums include since an Interlochen in- 
are, band stitution) attest this feel- 
in conduct: ing of comradeship. 
tion, drum: It is an annual custom 
literature. Hj of the National Music 
reading, in Camp through its found- 
And how ers and leaders, Dr. Jos- 
vork! Here eph E. Maddy, Ann Ar- 
e, or urge bor, and Mr. Thaddeus 
ary to sug: P. Giddings, Minneapo- 
hers — lis, to invite distinguished 
Kuvhert composers and conduc- 
—- tors to visit the camp 
physician. 





throughout the season. 
One of the most popular 
of the many guest-con- 
ductors who have come 
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Philip Sousa. His 1931 visit was an espe- 
cially interesting one inasmuch as he con- 
ducted the first performance of his latest 
march, “Northern Pines”, which he had 
written especially for the camp. He gave 
to Dr. Maddy complete rights and royal- 
ties from this march to establish a perma- 
nent Sousa Scholarship Fund for Na- 
tional Music Camp. 

Among other outstanding men who 
spent a week or more in camp conducting 
rehearsals and performances this year 
were: Doctor Howard Hanson, Director of 
the Eastman School in Rochester, and a 
distinguished composer of the younger 
group of moderns; Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, Busch Conservatory in Chicago; 
Leo Sowerby, Chicago, noted organist 
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and composer; Carl Busch, revered com- 
poser and conductor, Kansas City; John 
Finley Williamson, founder of Westmin- 
ster Choir and School, Ithaca, New York; 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, and 
a violinist of note; Dr. Earl V. Moore, 
composer and dean of the School of 
Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

While the enthusiastic audiences at the 
popular Sunday concerts numbered from 
two to ten thousand each week, the un- 
seen and unnumbered audiences who 
tuned in for the Saturday night broad- 
casts over NBC each week afforded not 
only country-wide but international rec- 
ognition as well. Additional honors came 

when on Sunday, August 
2, the orchestra was in- 
WA . 
vited to play one hour in 
. ys a special short - wave 

Paitin) | broadcast to Germany. 

It is to be regretted 
that television isn’t as 
yet possible equipment 
for the masses, for when 
the orchestra and band 
can’t be seen one natu- 
rally misses a moving 
feature of these marvel- 
ous concerts. The per- 
fect picture of two-hun- 
dred blue-clad young 
players seated on the 
rustic stage of the Bowl 
ready for the “stick” 
and the calibre of the 
a ensuing concert which 
: floats back to the large 








Loane 
CBE audience seated among 
the pines and under the 
Above stars is a combination 
below) of thrills which can’t be 
Two explained on mere 
cabin paper. 
groups We began this article 
— by telling you it couldn't 
instru- be told! If you're of 
ments high school age and be- 


long to an orchestra or 
band you will want to 
bring your instrument 
in June and stay for 
eight wonderful weeks. 
If, however, you’re past 
those exotic years in age 
you will find great joy 
and repose in seeing and 
hearing what the youth 
of today can and are do- 
ing musically. At some 
not too distant time you 
must come and see for 
yourself and feel the in 
tangible thrill that every- 
one experiences during 
a visit to the National 
Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen — that woodland 
shrine of youth and 
music. 
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Mark Van Doren 


ARK VAN DOREN, who has re- 

cently published a long narrative 
poem, Jonathan Gentry, knows whereof 
he speaks, for the writer of this epic of 
Middle Western farmers descends from 
just such men as he describes. He was 
born on a farm near Hope, Illinois, 36 
years ago, and went to the University of 
Illinois. Receiving his Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia in 1920, he taught in the English 
Department there. He succeeded his 
brother, Carl Van Doren, as literary ed- 
itor of The Nation, remaining on the staff 
until 1928. 

Mr. Van Doren has edited several 
books, the most important being an An- 
thology of World Poetry, in which over 
400 poets are represented by 1300 poems. 
Among his own volumes of poetry are: 
Spring Thunder (1924); 7 P. M., and 
Other Poems (1926); and Now the Sky 
(1928). His wife, Durothy Van Doren, is 
the author of three novels, and an asso- 
ciate editor of The Nation. 

Jonathan Gentry is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with the early Eng- 
lish settlers, the second with the Civil 
War period, and the third with the plight 
of the farmer today. The interpolated 
songs with their refrain, “Over the moun- 
tains, boys”, are somber and significant, 


and the narrative combines an important 
idea with high poetic quality. 

The following passages from Jonathan 
Gentry, and the rhythmic woodcut by H. 
R. Bishop are reprinted here with the 
kind permission of the publishers, Albert 
and Charles Boni, and of Mr. Van Doren. 


Jonathan Gentry 


The first Jonathan Gentry, his heart twice- 
broken by the double betrayal of his wife and 
his friend, sailed from England to America 
in 1800. He travelled slowly over endless hills 
with a party of settlers, “his taste all for 
freshness, and for free new-going wings above 
an inland valley”. 

One more mountain lay there, 
Looking the other way, and Gentry said: 
“Nothing will ever move you, nothing make 


you 
Turn your old head to see who comes so late. 
All of it in your eyes! You have it all there, 
And had it when there were no men to weep. 


You had it when there were no women either— 

Women to weep and laugh and run away. 

Is it a world ancient beyond all error? 

Is it too young to know? And will it know?” 

The horses leaned; 

The wagon, gritting its last gravel, 

Groaned, and they zigzagged up. 

Too steep, the driver said, and so they rested 

Where a bright spring, refusing to go further, 

Tumbled down past them backward, laughing 
loudly 

At labor and all good purpose. But they left it, 

Took a long breath and toiled, and wound 
thrice more 

Right upward, till the trees 

Opened; the mountain stopped; and all their 
faces 

Fell on the broad Ohio, soft below. 

Like a white dream this beautiful of rivers 

Lay in its forest folds, and if it moved there 

None of them knew it now. They too were 
moveless— 

High, little gods of momentary stone— 

They too were dreams the mountain dreamed, 
old father 

Of flocks of dreams that circled each day and 
fell. 

When they could see again they wept and 
wondered, 

Turned to each other and chattered, and 
wiped their eyes. 

But Gentry’s eyes had nothing for the others. 

They still were stone as the path tilted down, 

Dragging the jolted wheels; 

They still were fixed on air as the slow road 

Slanted all day and night, 

And another infinite night, 

Crookedly down to the clearing and into the 
town 

Where smoke rose, and houses of new logs 

Huddled away from hills; 

They still were sightless eyes until he wan- 
dered, 


Leaving the unhitched horses tossing their 


lay, 

To a smooth bank and stood there, while the 
river 

Moved at his feet, and moving, brought more 
water 

That followed and flowed and followed, and 
stopped in eddies 

Only to go again. 

So Gentry stood and trembled, and his eyes 

Melted, and his mind 

Entered the faithful flood. 


Gentry sought a new life unfettered by old 
ways of thought and tradition. Undaunted he 
went into the new West, settled, married, 
died, and was forgotten in a grave “too small 
to hold so large a hope”. 

Jonathan the Third had some of the spirit 
of the first Gentry, having “eyes within him 
to see”. He and his young brother Charlie 
enlisted in the Union Army in the Civil War. 
The War puzzled Charlie. “Jon,” he asks, 
“tell me what the war’s about.” “The war's 
about as many things, my boy, as there are 
men to think about it, and women.” Then 
came their first battle: 


Jonathan by a low rock in gully, 

With three strange men in blue beside him 
firing, 

Tugged at his rifle too, as they had taught 


im, 
And peered beyond the rock, and aimed, and 
trembled. 


MARK VAN DOREN 


But all he saw was new green branches 
falling, 

Leaves cut and floating down, and on the rock 

Fresh ferns, the April growth, torn up and 
dead. 

“Where’s Charlie now?” The bullets coming 


over 
Said nothing of any Charlie, and he looked 
At nothing, left or right, but flying dirt, 
And balls of smoke, and spreading legs of 


men 

Who peered like him and fired, and mayb: 
trembled. 

“Where’s Charlie? Where did they put him? 
Will he be careful?” 

The questions all were useless, but he asked 
them, 

And, asking them, lost count of the hot hours, 

That ended now as suddenly as they came. 

The woods ahead, no longer smoking trees, 

Turned into men who leapt and yelled, ad- 
vancing— 

Advancing now, a grey and angry wave, 

Foaming upon them. They could see the eyes. 


The long hair and the hats; and they could 


re, 
And many of those could spin and tumble 
there; 
But now they ceased to fire, and falling back, 
Fled, for the day was lost. 
And more was lost. 
Jonathan, remembering as he ran 
How when the time for four to leave the rock 
Had come and gone—how one of them had 
stayed there— 
Jonathan, remembering his surprise, 
Felt nothing now as his exhausted feet 
Stumbled on corpses. Some of them were 
bleeding, 
Some of them had no hands, or any eyes; 
Some of them lay without a wound to show— 
Boys in blue coats, asleep. He counted them, 
Unconscious of the counting, till he came 
To safety, and the camp, and the tired hur- 
dred, 
“Where’s Charlie!” Asking blindly, he was 
answered— 
“Here, Jon!”—and fell to laughing over 
loudly 
As now the brothers fumbled for each other, 
And found their hands, and wrung them, and 
sat down— . 
Both home without a scar, and weak as chil- 
dren. 


Jonathan the Fifth lived on the Gentry 
farm with his wife Laura. But the old ws 
was gone. Instead, they faced a new worl 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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Recommended 


PALMY DAYS—(United Artists) 

Eddie Cantor “glorifies the American 
doughnut” in a fast-moving musical 
comedy. 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE—(Fox) 

Crack gun play and some grand 
scenery help this Zane Grey western 
to achieve unusual merit. 


DEVOTION—(RKO-Pathe) 

A charming little Cinderella story, 
starring Ann Harding. Leslie Howard, 
.who beats them all at real acting, is 
for once given a chance to prove it. 


MONKEY BUSINESS—(Paramount) 

An hour of perfect nonsense with 
those inexhaustible Marx boys. One 
always wonders if they will last to the 
end of the film, but they do. 











PENROD AND SAM— (First National) 


HE advent to the screen of Booth 

. Tarkington’s famous boy characters 
will be hailed with delight. Leon Janney, 
the athletic-looking lad with the tousled 
shock of blond hair, has been well chosen 
for the réle of Penrod, and Junior Cogh- 
lan is even a shade better as Sam. The 
film, thank goodness, has followed the 
important incidents of the book. Perhaps 
the schoolroom scenes are the best, espe- 
cially the one in which Penrod is forced 
to read his own composition, a letter pur- 
loined from his sister for the purpose, 
and discovers too late its sentimental 
contents. The initiation proceedings, as 
conducted by the famous “In-Or-In So- 
ciety,” have the right gory flavor, and are 
acted with gusto. But it must sadly be 
admitted that Billy Lord as the sissified 
Georgie Bassett is impossible, even for a 
sissy, and the school teacher’s roéle is 
similarly caricatured. Herman and Ver- 
man, happily, however, are acceptable. Of 
the adults, Zazu Pitts is far and away the 
best as the “oh, dear, what shall I do?” 
mother of Georgie. If there is a certain 
self-consciousness and a straining for 
elect on the part of these juvenile actors, 
I believe it is largely the fault of the di- 
rection. But, after all, the “youngster” 
film is still in its infancy, so we have 
every right to look for improvement. 


THE FILMS an 
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The New Modern Pictures Reviewed 
By MARGARET NELLIS 


A scene from “Alexander Hamilton”, showing George Arliss as Hamilton (standing at end 
of table), Dudley Digges as Roberts (seated), and Montagu Love as Jefferson 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

— (Warner) 

George Arliss distinguishes himself in 
the réle which he created for the stage 
over a decade ago. His is an interesting 
interpretation of the famous statesman 
whose difficult task it was to guide the 
finances of the young republic through 
the troublous era following the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Hamilton’s integrity to 
his chief, General Washington, and to his 
ideal of the Union is sorely taxed by the 
selfish aims and narrow vision of his col- 
leagues. There is a strong climax when, 
in the face of blackmail and ruin to his 
highest hopes, Hamilton elects the sacri- 
fice of his own reputation to save his 
country. And, as a fitting dénoument, his 
defeat is turned into glory, his enemies 
are routed, and all ends happily. The en- 
tire cast is well chosen. Dudley Digges, 
one of our finest character actors, is per- 
fect as the blustering, factious Senator 
Roberts (even in those days senators were 
a quarrelsome lot); Montagu Love is 
commendable as Jefferson, and Washing- 
ton, as played by Alan 
Mowbray, seems a very hu- 
man and likeable sort of 
person. Apart from its fine 
acting, this film has histori- 
cal value, in that it has been 


Penrod and his 
gang gathered 
for a jamboree 
at the “In-or- 
In” Club. Leon 
Janney as Pen- 
rod and Junior 
Coghlan as Sam 
are laying down 
the law to the 
famed twins, 
Herman and 
Verman. 


Penrod detected 
by his mother in 
the act of sneak- 
ing out of the 
house in bor- 
rowed finery for 
circus riding. 


worked out with careful attention to de- 
tail, and contains many illuminating side- 
lights on the manners and modes of one 
phase of our national development. 


THE SQUAW MAN — (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) 

The Squaw Man is one of those peren- 
nials which crop up repeatedly out in 
Hollywood. Excusable enough, providing 
the result is good, and in this case it is so 
much so that I think we can safely forget 
all the others. Warner Baxter, for once, 
has a part suited to him in the réle of the 
Englishman who, ostracized from home, 
begins life anew on the Western plains. 
Lupe Velez gives a touching performance 
as the little Indian girl, who insists on 
devoting her life to the exile. This story, 
outmoded though it is, has been handled 
with fine restraint, and the result is ex- 
cellent. Director Cecil DeMille, fortu- 
nately, has curbed his impulse toward 
extravagant settings, and has allowed the 
gorgeous natural scenery of the great 
open spaces to speak for itself. 





The famous “Seated Lincoln” in the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C. 


FROZEN MUSIC 


ANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, dean 

of American sculptors, died at 
eighty-one in his home near Stockbridge, 
Mass., on October 7th. He was best 
known for his seated statue of Lincoln, in 
the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, but 
he had executed many other notable 
works, including John Harvard, the Co- 
lumbia “Alma Mater”, and the relief of 
“Death and the Young Sculptor”. 


Relatives encouraged him to study 
modeling when, as a boy, he carved a 
bullfrog out of a turnip. Louisa May 
Alcott gave him a set of tools, with the 
suggestion that he do some of the birds 
of which he was so fond, in clay. His 
“Minute Man” at Concord won him na- 
tional fame at 23, although he had had 
the advantages of hardly any formal 
study until he went to Florence and, 
later, to Paris. 


Lorado Taft says French’s statue of 
Dr. Gallaudet is “as beautiful as a strain 
of music”. Seeing his own likeness (now 
in New York University’s Hall of Fame) 
as it came from the hands of French, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “Yes, that 
is the face I shave every morning.” 


Up to his last illness, Mr. French 
worked every day in his studio. In de- 
votion to his work, he even postponed 
his wedding day in order to alter the 
Gallaudet statue. He helped organize the 
National Arts Commission and served 
both as chairman and as member. He 
was also a founder of the American 
Academy at Rome and a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
Roosevelt asked him to go to the Canal 
Zone to assist in beautifying the city of 
Balboa. But in later years, French took 
an equally eager interest in the problems 
of the citizens of Stockbridge. He was 
honored by many universities and nations 
in recognition of his skill and power as 
an artist. 


LIGHTS OUT 


N a hushed bedroom at his home at 

Llewellyn Park, West Orange, New 
Jersey, Thomas Alva Edison, 84, rested in 
preparation for the greatest experiment. 
Inquiries came from the President of the 
United States and from the Pope, eager 
to know the patient’s condition. They 
were told there was no hope of recovery. 
Peacefully, just before Sunday’s dawn, 
October 18th, the great inventor’s life 
light burned out. 


To list Edison’s prodigal discoveries 
and inventions—electric light, radio 
waves, the stock ticker, the telephone, 
the dictograph, multiplex telegraphy, the 
phonograph, moving pictures, talking pic- 
tures, and the mimeograph—is but to 
record his material achievements. His 
true renown should depend upon the ex- 
emplary effect of his courageous career. 
Handicapped by deafness, poverty, and 
lack of education, he studied at nights 
and persisted with his experiments, al- 
though he was fired from several jobs 
for his scientific zeal. He suffered from 
patent losses and business frauds before 
he achieved the slightest financial suc- 
cess. 


It is astounding that so many impor- 
tant developments should have fallen 
to the lot of one man, but, beyond the 
wonder of his phenomenal talent there is 
the greater miracle of the human will 
that enabled him to fulfill the promise of 
that talent. For his stout heart, his prac- 
tical mind, and his imperishable curiosity, 
Edison has thoroughly deserved the im- 
mortal esteem with which an apprecia- 
tive world endows him. 


It is entirely fitting that Henry Ford 
should have moved Edison’s old labora- 
tory to Dearborn, Michigan, where the 
Edisonia Museum may serve as a histori- 
cal shrine. It is not remarkable that men 
the world over should have paid him 
tribute during the Golden Jubilee of the 
incandescent lamp in 1929, 


One of the last photographs of Thomas 
Edison to be taken before his health 
began to fail 


DWIGHT WHITNEY MORROW 


FRIEND OF NATIONS 


HE funeral of Senator Dwight V, 
Morrow was thoroughly character 
istic of the man who brought a refresh. 
ing honesty and good sense into Ameri- 
can politics and diplomacy. Aside from 
the respectful presence of a number of 
Government officials and other notables, 
the ceremony might have been for any 
obscure citizen. There was no lying in 
state, no formal procession, no honorary 
pallbearers, and no eulogy. The only 
departure from the regular services was 
the reading of Socrates’ prayer for 
beauty, a favorite with Mr. Morrow. 
He brought to public life the firm be- 
lief that the one common factor which 
all men must have in common is the de- 
sire for the truth. With his grounding 
in history, particularly in the English 
and American history where are found 
the roots of our political institutions, he 
might have been as great a scholar as hi 
was a statesman. For his integrity and 
keen intelligence, he was sought for, and 
served in, the coveted position of vice 
president in the banking house of Mor- 
gan. But his interest in the affairs et 
men took precedence over his interest in 
affairs of finance when he accepted the 
position of Ambassador to Mexico four 
years ago, at the invitation of his Am- 
herst classmate, Calvin Coolidge. His 
success in establishing mutual good will 
with Mexico and in settling problems of 
oil and land there brought national at- 
tention to his abilities as a statesman. 
The same qualities were uppermost in his 
service on the American delegation to the 
London Naval Conference of 1930. By a 
single speech, he assured his election 3s 
Senator from New Jersey. His career 
the Senate was quiet because he devoted 
his efforts to weaving the threads 0! 
human understanding rather than 
championing opinions and _ instigating 
movements. It was thought in many 
quarters that he would have been the Re- 
publican nominee for President in 1936. 
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“VERBAL REGICIDE” 


EN a student trips up a professor, 

it's news. The editorial board of 
Columbia’s Spectator is complaining that 
the faculty uses slovenly English in lec- 
tures. Volunteers have been called to 
record the lectures in shorthand to detect 
all such boners. So far, no errors have 
been caught, although The Spectator ac- 
cuses professors of saying habitually (1) 
‘The people that”, (2) “don’t” for 
“doesn’t”, and (3) “if anyone has any 
questions to ask, they should ask them 


” 


now’. 

Heavy ammunition was unloosed when 
a student went to Frank Vizetelly, Eng- 
lish authority of the Standard Diction- 
ay, and asked if the “has” and “are 
were not illogical in the following sen- 
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—Johnstone in N. Y. World-Telegram 


PROF. MURDERING KING'S ENGLISH 


(How many errors can you find in 
this single sentence?) 


tence: “Save the ancient Roman Empire 
and Great Britain, no people in history 
has ever been so closely intertwined with 
the whole civilized world as are the Amer- 
ican people today.” Mr. Vizetelly said 
that the “has” and “are” were acceptable, 
but that there was a glaring error in the 
phrase which should read, “no other peo- 
ple in history” . . . Then it came out that 
the sentence had been uttered in a speech 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia, at the University of Cali- 
fornia last March. 


Columbia undergraduates threaten to 
install dictaphones in the walls of the 
classrooms. “The integrity of the English 
language must be preserved,” they insist. 


N. M. McKnight, assistant to Dean 
Herbert Hawkes, says, “It’s just a bit of 
diversion. They'll grow tired of it shortly 
because there are more interesting tar- 
gets in the faculty. I can’t believe the 


matter of bad English is as important as 
that.” 


The Spectator, the college daily which 
started the crusade, announced finally 
that, owing to newspaper publicity mak- 
ing a joke of it, it had decided to aban- 


don the effort. But already it noted 
marked improvement” in the speech 
and usage of the professors. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


ORKING with Walter S. Gifford, 

chairman of the President's Organi- 
zation on Unemployment Relief, is Owen 
D. Young at the head of the committee on 
the mobilization of relief sources. As one 
branch of the mobilization campaign, Mr. 
Young has called upon all high schools 
aud colleges having football teams to turn 
over the gate receipts of one football 
game, less actual expenses, to an author- 
ized local relief agency. In his appeal, 
he suggested that the principle that 
school athletics should not be used to 
raise money for charity be set aside on 
the strength of the President’s appeal. 
Where it is not feasible to appropriate 
the receipts of a regularly scheduled 
game; he asked that post-season games 
be arranged. As Mr. Young pointed out, 
this is one means, and perhaps the only 
one, through which the average student 
can take part in the common effort to 
meet a national emergency. 


Harvard alone declined to set aside 
the principle. But most colleges have fol- 
lowed Young’s lead. 


Columbia, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
and Cornell will play a round robin in 
New York. There will be three twenty- 
minute games in one afternoon. The final 
game will be a play off between the win- 
ners of the first two. Brown, Holy Cross, 
and Dartmouth will play a similar series 


at the Yale Bowl. 
The Frankford Yellow Jackets, a pro- 


fessional team, offered to meet any rival 
en Armistice Day for charity. E. A. 
Thomas, secretary of the Kansas High 
School Athletic Association, mentioned 
the possibility of a benefit meeting among 


Kansas High Schools. 


One way students 
can help in the un- 
employment _ relief 


drive 


- atmospheric conditions inside the 





—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


Who Said No One Could Get Through 
This Fellow? 


OVER AND UNDER 


EWS accounts last week considered 
important the facts that 
Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn (a) 
completed a non-stop flight across the 
Pacific, and (b) wore no shoes nor sox 
upon arrival. They were ineligible for 
the $25,000 offered by Seattle, which im- 
posed impracticable conditions, but the 
$25,000 check from the Tokyo paper, 
Asahi, was waiting for them when they 
arrived. They had planned to go on to 
Salt Lake City, but Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, looked too good to pass. 


equally 


Among messages of congratulations 
were wires from Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh whose plane recently crashed in 
the Yangtse River, and from New York- 
to-Rome flyer Lewis Yancey, who said 
merely, “Saw your name in the papers”. 

rhe trip was good except for a brief, 
embarrassing moment when they forgot 
to switch from an empty gas tank to a full 
one. To decrease weight and wind resist- 
ance, all wheels, axles, and struts were 
dropped into the sea shortly after the 
take-off, and the absence of landing gear 
cracked up the plane and nearly damaged 
them personally when they came down at 
Wenatchee. One of them cut his forehead 
in the crash. 


* * * 


Sir Hubert Wilkins gave up the idea of 
a subway route to the North Pole tempo- 
rarily. The rebuilt Navy submarine 
wouldn’t run when cold affected the bat- 
teries, the diving rudder broke, and 
boat 
were none too pleasant. The boat was too 
old and worn for such a hazardous trip, 
and the Navy Department permitted it to 
be scrapped without payment of the 
$10,000 forfeit which Wilkins had posted 
for its safe return. Wilkins hopes to try it 
again, though, with a different ship. 
Members of the crew say that if they 
could talk as they liked, they could tell 
some “very funny stories” about the 
vovace. 








THESE BOYS WON THE HIGHEST AWARDS 
THE FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Enter today for next year’s competition 


Boys, here’s another big opportunity for you 
...+ another chance to earn valuable awards 
such as the 104 boys pictured here have just 
won. Right now you can enter the new, 1932 
competition of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild. 


Every boy from 12 to 19 years of age, inclu- 
sive, is eligible to compete for the 984 awards 
valued at more than $75,000, including 
another group of four university scholarships 
of four years each. And it doesn’t cost you a 
cent. You simply enroll in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, through any General 
Motors Car dealer—then start building the 
miniature model Napoleonic coach which is 


the basis of the whole competition. From 
Guild headquarters you receive your member- 
ship card and Guild button; complete scale 
drawings of the model coach, and instructions 
for building it; a picture of the coach in full col- 
ors; and a booklet telling all about the Guild. 


If you entered the first Guild competition, try 
again! Enroll for 1932. 
be renewed.) 


(Memberships must 
And if you missed the first 
chance, by all means get in this time. Go to 
your nearest General Motors dealer—Chevro- 
let, Pontiac and Oakland, Oldsmobile, Buick 
or La Salle and Cadillac. He will welcome you 
to membership in the Guild. 


THESE BOYS EACH EARNED A $5,000 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 


Donald C. Burnham (J) 
353 Chauncey Street 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Raymond S. Doerr (S) 
267 Oneida Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Albert Fischer (S) 
541 Bluff Street 
Waukegan, [’linois 


Howard Jennings (J) 
1235 South Rose Street 
Denver, Colorado 


THESE BOYS WERE AWARDED $50 IN GOLD, AND TRIPS TO DETROIT 


ARIZONA 


BOS 


. * fs 
Herman Barnwell William H. Young Ralph Masters Henry Steffens, Jr. Maurice Cooper Carl E. Coates 
Trafford (S) Birmingham (J) Glendale (S) Phoenix (J) Little Rock (S) Malvern (J) 


CONNECTICUT DELAWARE FLORIDA 


Harold J. Dwyer RobertS. Hogue R. W. Clough 
8. Manchester (S) Bridgeport (J) Wilmington (8) 


ALABAMA ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA COLORADO 





Clayton McLeod Edw. Soderberg 
San Jose (S) Los Angeles (J) 


GEORGIA 


Bruce L. Ware Theo. Holmes 
Denver (S) Denver (J) 


wrence Holden _ Joe Voellmeck 
ihe Falls(S) Couer, d’ Alene (J) 





St. Elmo Wilson Robert Miller 
‘Atlanta (8) Atlanta (J) 


j 
C. A. Sinquefield 
Lake City (8) 


Geo. A. Morton 


J.G. Cannon, Jr. 
le Orlando (J) 


wes (J) 
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Denver (J) 


) 
. Voellmeck 
r d'Alene (J) 


Doner F. R dings 





ILLINOIS INDIANA 


Robert J. oe Robert McKee 
Fort Wayne (S) 


Leland Wagner William C. 
Iowa City (8) Lewis (J ) 


Roy Goeglein 


Fe rn son. Jr. 
rT Fort Wayne (J) 


Chicago (S Park (J) 


Brown W. McClain Jr. 


KANSAS KENTUCKY 


Me Es iE 


Myron Webb HH. — Huffman Edward Wientjes 


Lawrence (5S) Arkansas City (J) Newport (S) Newport (J) 





LOUISIANA 


EE 


J. K. Byrne, Jr. Monroe Pike Bean Robert French 
New aeons (J) LivermoreFalls(S) Rumford (J) 


MARYLAND 


Wm.T. Peters H. McGinnis, Jr. 
Baltimore (3) Kensington (J) 


Erman R. Hunt 
Lachary (5) 


MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN 
« 
> 


on a 
Wm.Langhammer 
Springfield (J) 


Clarence Brown 
Dearborn (J) 


Gino Leonelli 
Highland Park (S) 


C. Bouchard 
Topsfield (S) 





MINNESOTA __MISSISSIPPE 


Lia - 


Russel Nielsen Robert Taf Jack W. Wicks Robt. P. Vincent 


A 
‘ Paul T. Rafter 
&. Paul (S) Stillwater () St. Paul (J) Jackson (S) 


St. Louis (S) 


Bobo Keeler 
Cleveland (J) 


MISSOURI 


W.W.Horstmann Robert C. 


MONTANA NEB. 


Prater 


Billings (S 


= 
Harry Pearson 
Lincoln (8) 


Ed. Soloman 


St. Louis (J) Anaconda (J) 





NEB. NEVADA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
: rr 


i | 


rl 
T. LeRoy Leach Kenneth Maloon 
Mill City (J) Laconia (S) 


Bart J Jurick 
Manhattan (S) 


Everett Blake 
Berlin (J) 


Everett M.Schenk 
Summit (5) 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


fi 


Spee h Jer nsen 


Ui xen (J) 


Kelas A 
Bronx (S) 


Tony Esparza 7" ard Maloof 
Gibson (5) as Vegas (J) 





NORTH CAROLINA 


| err Pog | 
| | 


NORTH DAKOTA 


C. H. Moffett, Jr. 


MM. B. Andrews Howard M.Lee Severin Krohn 
Madison (S) 


Mt. Gilead (J) Aneta (S) Williston (J) 


A. V. Ferrando 
Ashtabula (8) 


OKLAHOMA 


“Robe rt Penny Eugene B. Gamble Raymond Smith 
Norwood (J) Apache (S) Lawton (J) Salem (S) 


OREGON 


Paul Franklin 





PENNSYLVANIA RHODE ISLAND 


Ferd. Strothman R. F. Sekulski Paul! Paulson 
Pittsburgh (S) Harrisburg (J) _E. Providence (S) 


Ronald E. Drew 


E. D. Bonneau 
Eugene (J) 


Pawtucket (J) 


Hasell E. Creech 
Marion (8) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA TENN. 


gi shae 


J. E. Pryor, Jr. E. Reed Lang mi, illiam Locke Wesley 8. Strehl 
Rock Hill (J) Sioux Falls(S) WessingtonSp.(J) | Memphis (S) 





Carl Waters 
Fort Worth (8) 


Emmett E.Day Robert Wickham George H Chester 8. Miller 
Aungsport (J) Commerce (J) Salt Lake City (S) Salt Lake City (J) White River Je. (8) 


ee 


VERMONT VIRGINIA 


AB 
nm a - 


F.C.Gouchoe Thos. E. Mills Jr. H. Henderson 
St. Albans (J) Rutland (J) Alexandria (S) Lynchburg (J) 


Ray. M. Wood 





WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 


Frank Hines 
Blacksville (J) 


Franz Ibisch Reinhardt Sabee 
Columbus (5) Racine (J) 


August L. Terneus 
Clarksburg (S) 


Byron Youngs 


Edward Anderson 
Tacoma (=) Mabtoa (J) 


WYOMING DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


og 


Jim Hill 
Casper (J) 


Otto Sundwell 
Casper (S) 


G.L. Drummond William R. Scott 
Washington (S) Washington (J) 
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~ Making Your Mind Behave 


I. Why Students Get Discouraged: A Suggested Remedy 


By ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F WE could only look into the other 

fellow’s mind and heart, we should be 
less prone to condemn and more eager 
to help. The French have a saying, “To 
know all is to forgive all.” Between suc- 
cess and failure the difference is some- 
times so slight as to be startling. Given 
two brothers, brought up in a similar en- 
vironment and having what appears to 
be similar mental equipment, you some- 
times get careers utterly at variance. 
Call it chance or luck, if you will. To me 
it has always seemed something more 
than just that. In the man who makes the 
upgrade you will usually find a little 
more skill in self-engineering than you 
will in the other chap. Out of the same 
clay one models a masterpiece; the other, 
a grotesque caricature. 

There is a story of an English Bishop 
out for an afternoon drive in his carriage. 
As he leaned back in his Victoria—this 
was in the leisurely 1890’s—his attention 
was attracted to a raggedly dressed man 
slouching along on the walk. The posture, 
the shuffling gait, the soiled, torn cloth- 
ing, trumpeted the poor fellow’s losing 
battle with life. The Bishop became very 
thoughtful. He bowed his head. 

“Yonder,” he said, turning to his trav- 
eling companion, “but for the grace of 
God, go I.” 

In each of us lie the possibilities for 
frustration and failure; in each of us lie 
also the potentialities for achievement and 
success. What will happen is often indi- 
cated during the high school years. Some 
show early indications of mastery over 
themselves. They have a sense of direc- 
tion and a kind of dogged persistence 
that leads to the top, even though for 
guidance they have only a blazed trail 
and not a well-marked path. Others drift 
with every wind, seeming unable to get 
hold of themselves. Before they are 
aware of just what is happening, they 
find themselves toboganning down and 
unable to stop. 

Let me relate the story of William 
Hendricks by way of example. Bill will 
not feel embarrassed because I am not 
divulging his real name. What happened 
to him, however, has point and signifi- 
cance for so many high school students 
throughout the country who are encoun- 
tering problems similar to his, that the 
saga of William Hendricks may well be- 
come a mariner’s chart for others. 

His entrance into my life was dramatic. 
The door of my office opened and the 
Dean of Boys entered - 


qerst ly “ 


cullen 


youngster trailing behind him. In a school 
that houses more than five thousand 
pupils, instructed by a staff of over two 
hundred teachers, minor infractions of 
discipline are handled exclusively by the 
Deans and are seldom brought to the 
attention of the Principal. I could see at 
a glance by the scowl on the Dean’s face 
and the defiant look on the boy’s that a 
deadlock had been reached. 

“This young man,” explained the Dean, 
“is the sad remains of what used to be a 
scholar.” 

I looked up interested. Evidently this 
was to be no mere tale of defiance and in- 
subordination. The boy had a good fore- 
head, large, smoldering eyes, a pale com- 





ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


This is the first of three interesting 
and extremely practical articles by Dr. 
Lieberman on tough problems of using 
our brains that we all encounter in our 
daily work. A few years from now you 
will read deep tomes about this and 
call it “Psychology”. But the funda- 
mental laws of our minds can be under- 
stood by anyone, and in fact they have 
to be understood if we are ever to get 
anywhere. Dr. Lieberman is_ ideally 
fitted to explain them. He is principal 
of one of the great New York City 
high schools, where he has seen thou- 
sands of students win or lose in the 
difficult art of learning. He received 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
the College of the City of New York, 
and is an authority on both educational 
psychology and English literature. He 
has written several volumes of plays, 
stories, and verse, and is the editor of 
some well-known high school antholo- 
ies and textbooks. 











plexion, a firm jaw. He showed unmis. 
takable signs that his morale was begin. 
ning to break down. 

“What has he done?” I inquired. 

“He has taken it into his head to be. 
come the school’s worst nuisance,” re. 
plied the Dean. “I receive constant com. 
plaints from all his teachers, especially 
his teacher of Latin, whose work has been 
seriously disturbed by this boy’s inatten. 
tion, mischief and active disorder. We 
have summoned his parents but they evi. 
dently can’t cope with the situation. The 
mother keeps moaning that her boy used 
to be such a good scholar in the junior 
high school, and the father, a clerk in 
the post office, says that since Willian 
has made his own bed he will have to 
sleep in it. To prevent his expulsion both 
are agreed to withdraw him from school 
and send him to work, if you say so.” 

“How do you feel about it, Bill?” | 
asked the boy. 

“I don’t care,” he answered, averting 
his eyes. 

“Why don’t you care?” I continued. 
“Tt is a serious matter to break off school- 
ing at your age. Your youth will never 
come again. You look intelligent and yet 
you say that you don’t care. How do you 
explain it?” 

For a moment he hesitated between 
giving a callous reply and telling the 
truth. My earnestness must have won 
him over. He decided on the latter course. 

“T don’t care,” he said, “because I am 
a failure. Nothing makes much differ- 
ence now.” His lower lip trembled ever 
so slightly. 

I asked the Dean to leave the lad alone 
with me for a while. In the boy’s pro 
nouncement I recognized the well-known 
formula for defeat: J don’t care because 
I am a failure. 

The story he told was interesting. It 
seems that in the elementary school 
grades and in his junior high school 
classes he had managed to get along ex 
ceptionally well with a minimum of 
effort. By instinct pleasure-loving and 
generally inclined to be a drifter, he had 
tasted the sweets of success but was neve! 
asked to pay the price. Glib, flip, shal 
low, mentally restless, his good vocabu: 
lary and his shrewdness had created a0 
illusion of scholarship. Never had the 
boy struggled for mastery over subject 
matter. Never had he braced himself for 
honest effort and gone on trying in peril: 
ous zero weather. High school Latin and 
subsequently Geometry had proved for 
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jim to be formidable, well-nigh insur- 
nountable, obstacles. He had wilted. The 
gotlight of acclaim no longer shone upon 
im. He started going from bad to worse. 
The energy which should have gone into 
york was dissipated in idleness and its 
hon companion, mischief. The Dean’s 
diagnosis should have been, “This young 
man is the sad remains of what might 
have been a scholar.” 

[ spent an hour with Bill battling for 
his understanding and codperation. And 
during that hour I explained to him the 
yell-known psychological law of plateau 
levels in achievement, a law which pre- 
«rtibes simply that knowledge of a sub- 
iect or skill in an art must be gained 
laboriously step by step. The graph of 
success, in other words, is not a straight 
line from a valley to a mountain top. 
If that were the case, an educational 
dimb might be arduous but it would 
aways be measurable and, therefore, 
satisfying. Unfortunately for human be- 
ings without insight there is no such 
golden rule which decrees that for every 
once of effort on the upgrade an in- 
tellectual mountaineer will immediately 
rise that much nearer the top. 

What actually happens? Let us see. 
Suppose you are taking violin lessons, 
and are one of those beginners who makes 
each practice-session a cruel ordeal for 
all those who have to listen. What a 
caterwauling and scraping! Even a 
mother’s love and patience is badly 
strained during the process. You know 
the symptoms. Everyone in the house- 
hold gets “jumpy” and father fiercely an- 
nounces that if those horrible sounds con- 
tinue much longer he will have to be fit- 
ted for a straight-jacket. Then, almost 
suddenly, after the practicing has been 
assiduously extended over a fairly long 
period, there comes a wonderful new 
moment when the violin sounds are actu- 
ally pleasant. The household relaxes. 

Again, after a while, comes a dead 
level. The scratching noises have sub- 
sided, it is true, but it looks as if there is 
to be no further improvement. Practice, 
practice, practice—but no results, at least 
none easily recognizable. Here is where 
the person who does not know the law of 
progress by plateaus becomes easily dis- 
couraged. The initiated student, however, 
merely bides his time. He knows that 
tight around the corner is the deftness 
and the musicianship which thus far have 
eluded him. 

And so it goes. Labor gets results but 
these are not always immediately per- 
ceptible. Advancement is to all appear- 
ances a series of leaps and not a steady, 
continuous, slow grind upward, ever up- 
ward. Many level stretches must be trav- 
ersed before the coveted next step is 
reached and many disheartening slips 
backward must be experienced. 

_ William Hendricks, as the Dean had 
indicated, was notoriously weak in Latin. 
He had shamefully neglected his declen- 


sions and conjugations in those early days 
when mastery of them meant a solid 
foundation for the future structure of en- 
joyment of the classics. Grammar was to 
him a confusion of meaningless and be- 
fuddling laws; translations something 
imperfectly achieved even with a “pony”. 

Suppose he had started to work intelli- 
gently. Little by little honest study would 
have yielded him certain rewards. It may 
be that in spite of all eflorts he might 
have failed occasionally to recognize an 
ethical dative or an ablative of specifica- 
tion or he might have failed to remember 
that after si, nisi, ne and num, quis must 
be used instead of aliquis, but these would 
have been only minor setbacks. The law 
of plateau levels would have operated, 
had he given it the chance. The time 
must have come, had he continued his 
dynamic toil, when a page of Ceasar would 
have yielded up its mysteries at a first 
reading; when Cicero could have been 
read for the glamor of his rhetorical in- 
tensity and beauty, when Virgil would 
have been not something tough to trans- 
late but a vision of the legendary past 
done into immortal poetry. 

Bill Hendricks was given another 
chance because I felt that a stigma of 
failure, absolute failure, on the boy would 
but have added another human being to 
the junk heap of the maladjusted and the 
unfit. Society already has too many of 
them among the sick, the hopelessly poor, 
the generally futile. Hendricks was sent 
back at his own request to beginning 
classes in various subjects, with the prom- 
ise that his opportunities would be un- 
limited for “making good” and that he 
would be promoted to the next higher 
grades as soon as he was ready for them, 
without waiting to the end of a term. 
Thanks to the boy’s enthusiasm at this 
arrangement, he began building again, 
this time more surely. He is now definitely 
headed for better things. 

Students get discouraged because, like 
most human beings, they enjoy getting 
something for nothing, achievement with- 
out self-activity; and, in the second place, 
because they are too impatient to give 
the law of step-by-step a chance to func- 
tion. So wonderful an instrument is the 
human brain, so perfectly does it register 
every zealous attempt to improve, that no 
one need give up. It is an ingenious 
mechanism which grows more efficient 
through use and less efficient through 
idleness. In the last analysis, Mr. Tor- 
toise Step-By-Step will always overtake 
Mr. Hare Lazybones. While the latter is 
looking for the royal road and a short cut, 
the former is gathering strength for the 
inevitable lift to higher and rarer levels. 
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(1) THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS 


Since the first clash of Japanese and 
Chinese troops in Manchuria, the tension 
between the two nations has grown 
steadily worse. A fleet of twelve Japanese 
planes flew across the Gulf of Liaotung 
and bombed the town of Chinchow, on 
the Peiping-Mukden Railway, which had 
been adopted by Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang as his temporary headquarters. 
Boycotts and threats against Japanese 
citizens in China have grown so violent 
that Japan sent four gunboats to patrol 
the Japanese quarter of Shanghai, and is 
holding her entire fleet at the naval base 
of Sasebo in readiness to invest China’s 
coastline on 24 hours’ notice. The Chinese 
Navy is puny, but China has at least five 
times as many land troops under arms as 
Japan, though they are badly divided by 
civil war. 

The efforts of the neutral world to 
halt hostilities resolved themselves into 
a test of strength between the League of 
Nations and the Japanese Government. It 
is probably impossible to the 
blame justly for the recent incidents, but, 
rightly or wrongly, the world regards 
Japan as the main aggressor. When the 
first notes were sent, Japan expressed 
willingness to negotiate directly with 
China. But China refused to confer until 
Japanese troops were withdrawn. This 
Japan would not do without assurance of 
protection for Japanese lives and inter- 
ests. 


assess 


At this stage the League again inter- 
vened with a new appeal to the Far East 
and called its Council in special session, 
with Aristide Briand presiding. Secre- 


tary Stimson threw the whole weight of 
the United States behind the League in 
a note to Geneva which delighted Euro- 
peans but was resented by the Japanese. 
To avoid division of responsibility, he 
urged the League to “assert all pressure 
and authority” through ‘its “permanent 
and already tested machinery” for han- 
dling disputes between member nations, 
and pledged America to act independ- 
ently to reinforce the League’s action. 
Washington further authorized S. Pren- 
tiss Gilbert, consular representative at 
Geneva, to sit with the League Council, 
if so invited. This is a distinct departure 
from previous American policy in rela- 
tion to the League. Never before has the 
U. S. codperated directly with the League 
on a political issue, though it has on 
opium control and other welfare commis- 
sions. The Japanese Cabinet. after a hot 
session, ordered its representative on the 
League Council to oppose American par- 
ticipation. But the Council overruled 
him, voting 13 to 1 to invite the American 
—a direct slap at Japan. 

Japanese policy throughout has been 
founded on one unvarying aim: to con- 
trol Manchuria in fact, if not in name, 
partly as an outlet for surplus population, 
but chiefly for economic purposes. 
Though there is a difference of opinion 
between the military and the civilian 
branches of the government over the 
means to be used, all Japanese are united 
or the main point, and no government 
which gave in to China’s nationalistic ef- 
forts to regain control in Manchuria 
could survive. Japan wants Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang ousted and a new 
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government set up in Manchuria which 
would be favorable to Japanese interests. 


(2) HITLER THREAT RISES 


That the Hoover Moratorium has not 
restored Germany to any permanent sta- 
bility was plainly evident as the Reichs- 
tag reassembled after a long lay-off. De- 
spite an improving trade balance there 
has been a further drain of gold, and in- 
ability of banks to function on account 
of frozen assets, as in the U. S. Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, former president of the 
Reichsbank, got himself much sensational 
publicity at a Nationalist meeting when 
he accused the administration of conceal: 
ing the seriousness of the situation, al- 
leging that most of Germany’s gold re- 
serves are borrowed currency s00n 
due. Government spokesmen denounced 
Schacht and called for his arrest for 
spreading rumors. Bruening has pledged 
himself to maintain the gold standard for 
Germany. 

Political rupture went hand in hand 
with economic troubles. First came the 
resignation of Julius Curtius, successor 
and personal choice of Gustav Strese- 
mann as Foreign Minister, who has been 
constantly under fire from the Nationalist 
wing for his policies of conciliation. and 
especially for backing down to France on 
the Austro-German Customs Pact. Then 
the entire cabinet resigned in a body t 
give Bruening a free hand. He was im- 
mediately reappointed by the President 
and set up a new cabinet practically 
identical with the old one except that 
Bruening himself will take over the for- 
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sign duties, and General Groener’s power 
ys Minister of Defense is increased by 
combining with his office the Ministry of 
the Interior. In reality the new govern- 
ment is a three-man dictatorship: Hin- 
denburg, Bruening, and Groener. 

Meanwhile, like an underground 
geyser, the rumble of Hitlerism is grow- 
ing. For the first time Adolph Hitler, the 
Austrian-born firebrand who leads the 
nystic hordes of the National Socialists, 
or “Nazis”, was received by President von 
Hindenburg, just turned 84, for an audi- 
ence. They talked for an hour during 
which Hitler told the grim old Field Mar- 
shal his ideas of Germany’s future course. 
Von Hindenburg has shown no signs of 
accepting Hitler’s program. In a remote 
spot in the Harz Mountains next day, 
the Hitlerites and the Nationalists, led by 
Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, swore political 
comradeship, declared war on the Bruen- 
ing government, and demanded immedi- 
ate elections. There is no doubt that in 
qumbers they are stronger than ever. 
They control local governments in three 
dates, and a recent election in Hamburg 
went strongly Fascist. 

When the Reichstag met, Bruening pre- 
sented his program in a confident and 
determined speech which seemed to take 
much of the wind out of his opponents’ 
ails. He was expected to win a vote of 
confidence, with Socialist support. The 
Hitlerites again walked out of the cham- 
ber. 





















3) PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
GRIPS ENGLAND 


With the dissolution of Parliament on 
October 7, and election set for October 
27, England rushed headlong into the 
most savagely fought campaign in 
its recent history. The three major 
parties are split beyond all recog- 
nition by the strange realignments 
brought about by the National Gov- 
ernment of Ramsay MacDonald and the 
economic ordeal of recent months. No 
less than nine separate groups are listed 
m the ballots. Issues are completely 
sxrambled, but a rough dividing line is 
irawn between members of all parties 
vho will support MacDonald and those 
who have rejected him. Under the Na- 
tional banner appear practically the en- 
tire body of the Conservatives; a group 
of 22 pro-tariff Liberals led by Sir John 
‘mon; a few middle-of-the-road Liberals 
under Sir Herbert Samuel, member of the 
Cabinet; and a small minority of Labor- 
tes through ties of personal friendship 
ior the Prime Minister. 





























Against the MacDonald government 
are arrayed the great bulk of Labor, 
led by Arthur Henderson; the extreme 
“Left Wingers” of the Independent 
labor Party; the remnant of Liberals 
who still follow David Lloyd George, 
whose fire has been dimmed by illness, 
out who has definitely broken with Mac- 
Donald and may eventually find himself 
inven into the Labor Party; and the 
‘mall “New Party” of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
vto cherishes dreams of dictatorship. 











| If there is any single issue uppermost, 
tis the tariff, and yet no group except 
Conservatives has officially declared 


for protection. MacDonald is believed 
likely to adopt a tariff program if his gov- 
ernment wins, but Lloyd George and the 
Labor Opposition remain true to the old 
free trade faith of England. Winston 
Churchill stormy petrel of the Tories, has 
made up with his chief, Stanley Baldwin, 
and is believed likely to enter the cabinet 
if the Nationals are victorious. 


MacDonald himself, harassed by 
fatigue and repudiated by his party, 
boldly stood for reélection as a Laborite 
in his old constituency, Seaham, near 
Durham, though the local Labor group 
had already voted to enter another candi- 
date. 

The Premier, always a persuasive 
orator, is making a strong campaign, and 
with the support of the Conservatives he 
has a fighting chance to pull through. 


(4) INDIAN MINORITIES STALL 
PARLEY 


It begins to look as if the round table 
conference on India will founder on the 
very same reef that blocked an agreement 
last year—the conflicting demands of the 
two great religious and racial groups of 
India, Moslems and Hindus. Mahatma 
Gandhi, as the recognized leader of the 
Hindus, was given a week, during which 
the main minorities committee adjourned, 
to see if he could solve the problem in 
informal personal conferences among the 
leaders. 


Although Gandhi went a considerable 
distance toward granting the complete 
demands of the Moslems for separate 
elections in the various groups, and for 
a “weighted” percentage of representa- 
tion in favor of the Moslems in the 
provinces of Punjab and Bengal no final 
formula could be reached. One of the 
chief stumbling blocks is the attitude of 
the smaller minorities such as the Sikhs, 
Parsees, and the “untouchables”, who 
also demand representation in provincial 
parliaments. 


Gandhi expects to visit Ireland and 
several other European countries after 
the parley. He has been invited to Amer- 
ica by various liberal leaders, including 
Jane Addams and John Dewey, but he 
fears he will be treated as a curiosity, 
and probably will not come. 
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(5) MUCH HINGES ON LAVAL 
VISIT 


The world is marking time now, wait- 
ing to see the results of the four-day 
visit of Premier Pierre Laval to Wash- 
ington, October 22 to 27. As the two 
strongest economic nations of the world 
at this moment, France and the U. S. 
have both an obligation and a self-inter- 
est in common action to maintain world 
stability. Between them they hold more 
than three-fifths of the entire gold sup- 
ply of the world, and no permanent solu- 
tion of the financial problem can be 
found without their cordial coéperation. 
The same applies to war debts, repara- 
tions, and disarmament, in all of which 
both countries hold key positions. The 
visit may, indeed, become the prelude to 
an international conference of wide scope 
to examine into and revise the present 
status of all these interrelated problems. 
Just before Laval left he conferred at 
length with Lord Reading, the British 
Foreign Minister, presumably in order to 
carry to Washington the views of Eng- 
land on these matters. The Premier will 
bring with him his young daughter, who 
speaks English. 


Neither M. Laval nor Mr. Hoover will 
approach their talks with a cut-and-dried 
program. “The sky’s the limit,” as Secre- 
tary Stimson has described it. But there 
are certain fixed factors in French for- 
eign policy that we may safely assume 
will guide Laval’s point of view. He 
will not, for instance, accept any ex- 
tension of the moratorium or reduction 
of reparations without a definite guar- 
antee in return of full or partial can- 
cellation of the war debts. He will not, 
in any case, agree to cancel the “uncon- 
ditional” part of Germany’s reparations, 
which are applied to the restoration of 
France’s devastated areas. He will not 
agree to any reduction of France’s arma- 
ments without some promise of codpera- 
tive action by the U. S. toward aggressor 
nations, which France thinks is essential 
to her “security”. This is the famous 
“consultative pact” scheme which failed 
at the London Conference. 


Still another link in the European- 
American chain may be forged when 
Dino Grandi, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, comes to Washington in November 
as the personal representative of Musso- 
lini, on a similar mission to Laval’s. 
Italian views of disarmament and repara- 
tions are believed to be substantially the 
same as the American. It is possible that 
definite preliminary plans for the Dis- 
armament Conference will be worked out 
in these personal conferences between the 
heads of states. 


{6) SPAIN CHANGES PRESIDENTS 


“No official state religion exists.” This 
dictum, long since accepted as the normal 
condition in the United States, became a 
storm center of great explosiveness when 
it was adopted by the Constituent Cortes 
of Spain, as one of the fundamental ar- 
ticles of its new constitution. The separa- 
tion of church and state had been re- 


(Concluded on page 30) 








WHAT IS HAPPENING AT HOME 


HOOVER PLAN No. 2 


HEN the ground is cracking and 

heaving beneath one’s feet in an 
earthquake, one does not wait for the city 
council to tell him what to do. In the past 
year one country after another has dis- 
covered that problems of public and 
private finance under stress of world de- 
pression will not wait for solution by the 
orderly processes of parliamentary de- 
bate. The Chancellor of Germany, the 
Prime Minister of England, and the 
President of the United States have been 
compelled by the pressure of events to 
take drastic actions, before they could be 
ratified by their legislatures. President 
Hoover has recently shown himself wil- 
ing and able to accept this challenge to 
executive leadership in striking contrast 
to his previous policies. 

The President’s latest step to stabilize 
the economic situation has to do largely 
with domestic banking. Our financial and 
industrial troubles cannot be separated 
from those of other nations. But there 
are certain phases which are confined 
largely within national boundary lines. 
One of these is the question of the sol- 
vency of our banks, of maintaining a 
reasonable amount of currency in circu- 
lation for investment in productive in- 
dustry—in short, of keeping you, me, 
and the other fellow sure of the sound- 
ness of our money system. 

Last year, 1,326 American banks failed, 
of which only 138 were able to reopen. 
One of these, the Bank of U. S. in New 
York, with 400,000 depositors, was the 
largest single bank failure in history, and 
investigations have revealed scandalous 
corruption in its management. Most bank 
failures are not due to dishonesty, but to 
unwise management. The record of fail- 
ures for the present year is already worse 
than in 1930, and in the past three 
months had been greatly intensified. Most 
of this is due to what is called “frozen 
assets”—i.e., loans to manufacturers, 
mortgages on property, railroad bonds, 
and other types of securities which are 
fundamentally sound, with real values be- 
hind them, but which cannot be made 
“liquid”, that is, sold and turned into spot 
cash immediately. Most borrowers simply 
do not have the money to repay their 
loans on demand. Many banks have 
closed to protect their depositors against 
the consequences of a “run”, but in the 
meantime, their funds are tied up, keep- 
ing large sums out of circulation. 

Another serious factor has been the 
growth of “hoarding”. This means that 
people who usually have kept their money 
in banks have become worried over its 
safety, and have withdrawn their deposits 
in gold, silver, or paper currency and 
hidden it away in safe deposit boxes, and 
even in such foolish places as mattresses, 
old socks, or holes in the ground, where 
it can neither draw interest nor assist in 
supporting industry. Normally the vol- 
ume of currency in circulation in America 
is about $4,500,000,000. But within the 
past year nearly a billion dollars more 
has been issued by the mints. Plainly, 


some people are taking money out of cir- 
culation and hoarding it. Banks fear 
this practice because it compels them to 
keep large sums of cash on hand to pay 
their depositors who may demand it, and 
they are thus prevented from investing in 
sound businesses. 


To meet this emergency, President 
Hoover called to the White House for a 
night meeting about thirty of the most 
influential leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress and the Government. They included 
the Secretary and Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic leaders of the House and Senate 
and the ranking members of the Con- 
gressional finance committees. He out- 
lined to these men a plan, already ap- 
proved by a number of the Nation’s lead- 
ing bankers, the main point of which is 
the raising of a $500,000,000 fund by 
private bankers with which to “mobilize” 
the frozen assets of the country for im- 
ediate use. This sum is to be contributed 
by a voluntary pledge from all big banks 
of two per cent of their net deposits. It 
is to be managed by a national committee 
of bankers for the purpose of rediscount- 
ing (paying cash for the face value, 
minus a fixed commission) securities and 
other assets (bonds, mortgages, etc.) 
which could not before be rediscounted 
under the rules of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 


The banks of the New York Clearing 
House unanimously agreed to support 
the plan with a quota of $150,000,000, 
and the bankers of Chicago and other 
large centers soon followed suit. A com- 
mittee headed by Mortimer N. Buckner 
of New York was quickly organized, and 
the “National Credit Corporation” was 
formed under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, authorized to issue bonds up to 
a billion dollars if necessary, with a board 
of twelve bankers, one from each of the 
Federal Reserve districts. 

Other points proposed by the Presi- 
dent to supplement the revolving fund 
included: Codperation of local bankers 
to make advances on assets of closed 
banks; formation of committees in each 
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district to work with the New York 
group; action by Congress to broaden 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act on rediscount of paper; the creation, 
if necessary, of a body like the Wa 
Finance Corporation to support credit: 
recommendation to Congress to increase 
the capital stock of the Federal Land 
Banks in order to make loans more easily 
available to farmers; discussion with 
Premier Laval of France of further re. 
adjustment of international debts during 
the depression. Other measures under 
consideration are a national financing 
corporation for home builders; credit aid 
to the hard-pressed railroads; and a gen. 
eral revamping of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


The success of such a plan as the 
President’s can only be measured by its 
psychological effects in removing fear 
and restoring confidence and free circula- 
tion. It was received with general en. 
thusiasm throughout the country. The 
stock market strengthened. Rumors 
abroad that the United States might have 
to go off the gold standard were quieted. 
Although large amounts of gold have 
been withdrawn from America in recent 
weeks by foreign investors, the reserve 
remaining is so enormous that there is 
little danger. The American Bankers 
Association, in session at Atlantic City, 
unanimously upheld President Hoover's 
plan. 


Democrats and Progressives pledged 
support to all the strictly domestic phases 
of the Hoover plan. They reserved action, 
however, on the war-debts-reparations 
problem. An attempt to extend the mora- 
torium for three or five years will have 
strong opposition in Congress unless 
Europe guarantees substantial disarma- 
ment. The President’s position is that the 
debtor nations should resume their pay- 
ments after the moratorium, but only on 
the basis of “capacity to pay”, which was 
taken into account when the debts were 
originally funded. But since then Britain’s 
condition has been seriously weakened 
and France’s has improved. It is con- 
sidered likely that another great confer- 
ence will be held after Laval’s visit. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD'S MONETARY GOLD SUPPLY 


One of the charts from “‘America Weighs Her Gold’, by James Harvey Rogers (Yale Univ. Press) 
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NATION-WIDE RELIEF DRIVE 


ROM October 19 to November 25, the 

American people, marshaled by Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, director of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
and Owen D. Young, chairman of a sub- 
committee on Mobilization of Relief Re- 
sources, Will engage in a campaign for 
unemployment relief during the coming 
winter on a scale hitherto unequaled ex- 
cept by the Liberty Loan drives. The 
campaign is not for a national fund of 
any kind. It consists solely of simultane- 
ous drives in communities throughout the 
Nation to raise funds and other means 
to meet their local unemployment prob- 
lem. The various community chests, wel- 
fare fund, and Red Cross drives will all 
be carried on during this period, and the 
function of the national organization is 
to assist and codrdinate all these activi- 
tes. 

Mr. Young’s committee has secured the 
support of an extraordinary array of 
publicity agencies, including advertising 
in newspapers and national magazines, 
radio broadcasting by the great networks, 
motion pictures, news services, bill- 
boards, and many other ways. All of this 
work and facilities are donated free by 
the agencies concerned. The drive opened 
with a nation-wide broadcast on which 
great singers and orchestras gave their 
services, and the President made an ad- 
dress while on his way to the Yorktown 
celebration. The playing of benefit foot- 
ball games (see page 21) was another 
part of the plan. 

The Gifford Committee has not con- 
fined itself to means of raising direct re- 
lief. It has also been making studies of 
other possible methods of stimulating 
employment by public works, spreading 
available work around among the largest 
possible number, and encouraging the 
buying public. It recommends the ap- 
pointment of state-wide committees by 
the governors of each State and of emer- 
gency committees in each community. 
Several States have under consideration 
telief programs by direct appropriation. 
New York, through the insistence of Gov- 
enor Roosevelt, is the first to put its pro- 
gram in operation. The Legislature 
authorized a fund of $20,000,000, to be 
taised by a 50 per cent increase in the 
State’s personal income tax. Roosevelt 
has appointed a “Big Three” to admin- 
ister this fund, with Jesse Straus, presi- 
dent of the Macy store, as chairman. No 
cash dole will be paid to unemployed, 
but about half the fund will be spent for 
home relief of needy families including 
shelter, food, fuel, clothing, and medical 
care, while the rest will be paid out as 
hour or day wages to men employed on 
emergency public works. 


PROSPECTS FOR CONGRESS 


HOULD a special session of Congress 

be called this fall before the regular 
constitutional date of its assembly, De- 
cember 7? Many believe that it should, 
‘specially the Insurgent Republicans, to 
consider urgent economic and _ interna- 
tonal problems, unemployment relief, the 
Moratorium, and the bank pool plan. The 
‘wo latter require prompt action by Con- 
gress, and President Hoover hopes that 














—Macauley in Brooklyn Eagle 


THE ENGINEER 


this can be put through in the first week 
of the session, but he has persistently de- 
clined to call Congress even a few weeks 
earlier. Part of his reason may be found 
in the demands of Senator LaFollette and 
other progressives for a costly program of 
public works and direct federal relief to 
the unemployed, to be paid for by steep 
increases in the upper brackets of the in- 
come tax. Not only would this be fatal 
to the President’s economy program, but 
it cuts directly at his policy that all relief 
should be borne by the cities, States, and 
private givers. He knows also that 
throughout the session he will be the 
target for bitter attack by his political 
enemies as a prelude to the presidential 
campaign. 


The deficit is steadily increasing on 
account of the fall in revenues, and 
already amounts to over $400,000,000 
with less than one-third of the fiscal year 
gone. To meet this the President pro- 
poses drastic economies in all executive 
departments. The Navy budget has been 
tentatively cut about $60,000,000 (in ad- 
dition to the cessation of new construc- 
tion), which will make it necessary to 
close the Boston Navy Yard and other 
important centers. But protests against 
weakening the Navy may cause him to 
reconsider. Some Congressmen are even 
suggesting a cut in their own $10,000 pay 
—and that is economy indeed! 


The control of Congress is still in 
doubt. In Wisconsin a LaFollette Pro- 
gressive was elected to succeed the late 
Henry Allen Cooper, putting the Republi- 
cans at least nominally in the lead, 215 
to 214. The death of Senator Morrow of 
New Jersey also leaves some doubt about 
the Senate. The present Governor will 
appoint a Republican successor, but the 
next Governor may be a Democrat. Ef- 
forts to have Mrs. Morrow succeed to her 
late husband’s seat were stopped by her. 


A. F. OF L. DEFEATS DOLE 


HE annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, held at 
Vancouver, B. C., ause some of its 
unions contain Canadians, defeated at- 
tempts to pledge organized labor to a 
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system of compulsory unemployment in- 
surance under Government supervision. 
The resolution said such insurance was 
“unsuited to our political and economic 
requirements”. Nevertheless, there was 
evident a rising tide of demand for 
prompt and adequate unemployment re- 
lief, if not by insurance, then by direct 
federal appropriations. President Wil- 
liam Green. reélected for the seventh 
time, pledged himself to go before Con- 
gress and ask for “millions, billions if 
necessary”. Fraternal delegates from the 
British trade unions defended the British 
insurance system and denied charges that 
it tempts jobless men to loaf rather than 
accept work. 


Among other actions taken by the con- 
vention was a renewal of the Federation’s 
demands for the five-day week, and for 
modification of prohibition. Freedom for 
the Philippines was favored, and a public 
investigation of Boulder Dam was de- 
manded, where it is alleged that “out- 
rageous and inhuman” labor conditions 
are maintained by the contractors with 
the consent of the Government. 


CAPONE ON TRIAL 


LPHONSE (“Scarface Al”) CA- 

PONE, king-pin of all U. S. racke- 
teers and gangsters, is at last facing retri- 
bution. As we go to press the case of the 
Government against him for large-scale 
evasions of the federal income tax is 
about to go to a jury of twelve farmers, 
merchants, and plain citizens, though 
justice may still miscarry by bribery or 
other means. But the public knows that 
Capone and his like are no longer in- 
vincible. What the city of Chicago and 
the State of Illinois could never do, the 
Department of Justice through its able 
and conscientious attorneys has done, and 
though the court decided against allow- 
ing Capone to plead guilty and went 
through with the trial, a strong case has 
been made to show Capone’s enormous 
profits from his bootleg racket in the past 
ten years. His expenditures for personal 
clothing, luxuries, etc., have been on the 
scale of an Indian nabob. Clever defense 
attorneys insisted there was not a shred 
of evidence for his actual income, but if 
he is convicted, he is subject to a maxi- 
mum prison sentence of 32 years and 
fines of $80,000. 


At the same time in New York the 
legislative investigation of Tammany Hall 
by Judge Samuel Seabury pushes on 
from sensation to sensation. Minor Tam- 
many officials, sheriffs, registrars, etc., 
have been shown to have banked in seven 
years sums ranging from $100,000 to 
$500,000 on salaries only a fraction as 
large. Mayor Walker, whose administra- 
tion has been under fire, has so far 


escaped questioning, but his personal ac- 


countant, Russell Sherwood, whose stock 
deals totaled over a million dollars, and 
who has carefully stayed away from New 
York, was discovered in Mexico City. The 
investigation has not only brought Sea- 
bury to national prominence as potential 
presidential timber, but it has precipi- 
tated all but an open break between the 
Tammany machine and Governor Roose- 
velt. 





WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Concluded from page 27) 


garded as inevitable since the overthrow 
of Alfonso. There had been constant 
friction between the Catholic Church and 
the Republican government. Riotous as- 
saults on churches and convents had fol- 
lowed, and Cardinal Segura had been all 
but expelled by the government, and 
then recalled by the Vatican. Just where 
to draw the line in restricting the church, 
however, was the subject of ‘strong dis- 
agreement in the Cortes. Provisional 
President Alcala Zamora and other de- 
vout Catholics had thrown their influence 
on the side of moderation. But the 
Socialist majority was for drastic anti- 
clerical measures. 


The separation article was voted 287 to 
41, but when the radicals sought also to 
dissolve all religious orders, the motion 
was rejected. A compromise article for 
regulation of the clergy, with expulsion 
of the Jesuits but not of other orders, 
though prohibiting them from teaching, 
was passed by a vote of 178 to 59, over 
the bitter protest of Zamora. He resigned, 
and was succeeded by Manuel Azana, 
who had been Minister of War, and as 
such had curbed the army. Azana rein- 
stated the old cabinet with one exception. 
It is expected that the constitution will be 
rapidly completed and will be a more 
radical document than Zamora would 


have approved. But the Basques, and 
other strongly Catholic provinces in the 
north have threatened to revolt. 


Other liberal reforms introduced in the 
constitution include the granting of votes 
to all women of 23 and over. It is the 
first Spanish-speaking country to do so, 
because of the sheltered tradition of 
Spanish women. The land code provides 
for socialization of land, with payment to 
the owners, when public interest requires. 


(7) CONSERVATIVES WIN CHILE 


Dr. Juan Esteban Montero, a conserva- 
tive who had been acting president since 
the expulsion of Dictator Carlos Ibanez 
last summer, was elected president of 
Chile by a substantial margin. His chief 
opponent was Alessandri, former presi- 
dent, representing a liberal party. A 
Communist candidate ran a poor third. 
Alessandri had the support of the work- 
ing classes, and was opposed to foreign 
interests in Chile, particularly to the 
Cosach, or gigantic nitrate trust in which 
the American Guggenheims are inter- 
ested. Montero is more friendly to the 
U. S. and is expected to stabilize the diffi- 
cult economic conditions. 


Other Latin-American countries are 
restive, particularly Mexico, where some 
marked political change apparently im- 
pends. President Pascual Ortiz-Rubio 
suddenly accepted the resignations of 


four important cabinet ministers inclyq. 
ing Generals Amaro and Almazan, chief 
figures in crushing the last revolution 
He called former President Plutarch) 
Elias Calles from retirement on his 
Sonora ranch to assume the post of Min. 
ister of War. Calles is the strongest fig. 
ure that has appeared in Mexico since the 
revolution. He has frequently come tp 
the government’s aid in financial and 
military crises. Some observers believe 
that Rubio plans to resign and that 
Manuel Tellez who recently left his post 
as Ambassador at Washington is being 
groomed to succeed him. Internal dissep. 
sion and the wavering of the currency are 
the chief causes of the change. 


(8) AUSTRALIA SEEKS UNITY 


The Federal Government of Australia, 
now under a Labor Ministry headed by 
J. H. Scullin, has proposed to the six 
Australian states a referendum election on 
a new and more centralized form of gov- 
ernment. The plan would abolish the 
state parliaments and make the Federal 
Parliament at Canberra all-powerful. The 
present form of the federation is a loose 
one and has more than once caused frie- 
tion, notably last spring when New South 
Wales, under a more radical premier, de- 
faulted its interest obligations in Lon. 
don, which had to be made good by the 
Federal Government. 
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Now's the time to be collecting sketches and 
ideas for the 1932 Eldorado Prize Contest in 
the Scholastic Awards. See in this sketch 
the glowing tones of the harvest field. Made 





originally as a preliminary sketch for a block 
print to be done in color. 5B, 6B Eldorado 
pencils were used, on Cameo paper. * x 
Surprising things can be done with an idle 
moment, a drawing surface, and a responsive 
pencil like Eldorado. And it will be just 
such things that will take the awards in the 
1932 Eldorado Prize Contest. You are limited 
to no particular subject. Simply make it 
original—and distinctly a pencil drawing. 
* * You'll find many ideas in Ernest 
Watson's sketches, appearing in this maga- 
zine regularly. Follow them! School Bureau, 
Pencil Sales Dept., Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
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PEOPLE in the NEWS 


HIGH PRESSURE 


HEN Huey P. Long was a salesman 
of soap, groceries, and furniture, 
he had a way of smothering unwilling 
buyers with his persuasive eloquence. 
It is still his 
chief ammuni- 
tion in Louisiana 
politics today. 
His first exper- 
iment in states- 
manship oc- 
curred at the age 
of 14, when he 
contracted for 
$5.00 ($2.50 
down) to manage 
the campaign 
and write the 
speeches of a 
likely candidate 
in a heated tick- 
inspector elec- 
tion. The win- 
ning campaign speech said, “If I am 
elected I will inspect every cow, male and 
female, for ticks. Them that’s got ’em 
will get rid of °em and them that ain’t 
got none won’t git none”. 

Since election to the office of Governor, 
his violent and frequently absurd dis- 
putes, colored by his picturesque lan- 
guage, have won him national attention. 

In taking office, he beat a supposedly 
invulnerable political machine in New 
Orleans, in the face of determined oppo- 
sition by Louisiana’s eighteen daily news- 
papers. Because Senator Ransdell wears 
a white goatee, Long raced him out of 
ofice by calling him “Old Feather 
Duster”. Now Long is trying to be Sen- 
ator and Governor at the same time, while 
his most bitter political enemy, Paul Cyr, 
tries to get him out of the executive 
mansion. 


ELY AT THE BRIDGE 


NCE upon a time, an anonymous hero 
told a reporter, “Sir, I owe my suc- 
cess to sheer ability.” 

Ely Calbertoon, Bashaw of Bridge, says 
he owes his suc- 
cess to Mrs. Cul- 
bertson who al- 
ways told him, 
“Ely, you’re bet- 
ter than you 
think you are.” 
But his _back- 
ground is not to 
be left out of the 
accounting. 

His mother 
was the daugh- 
ter of a Cossack 
chief and his 

ELY CULBERTSON father was an 
American engi- 

heer with $4,000,000 of Russian oil 

lands. He has a brother, Sascha, who 

plays the violin. Ely went to schools like 
Sorbonne and Bologna and lounged 

around Europe in oily luxury, dabbling 

im sociology but majoring in auction 
ge. 


HUEY P. LONG 


Then the Bolsheviki confiscated the 
Culbertson oil lands, and Ely was in the 
unheard-of situation of having to wor 
for a living. He tried tutoring French, 
lecturing on philosophy, washing dishes, 
selling coffee and coal, and managing his 
brother’s concerts, without success. Then 
he married, with better luck. His wife, 
who used to work for a bridge expert, 
was impressed by Culbertson’s playing 
and she talked him into writing a book 
on the game. He did, using most of his 
honeymoon for the purpose, and then 
tore up the manuscript. 


Fortunately, the contract craze came to 
America and chaos to the Tuesday bridge 
clubs. While all the so-called Elder 
Statesmen of Bridge (Work, Lenz, White- 
head, et al.) offered timorous bidding 
tips to a curious and lucrative public, 
Culbertson took the field with a distinctly 
individual system. The experts say that 
he is disrupting the entire order of bridge 
playing, but Ely holds the gate receipts. 
Two hundred and twenty-five bridge 
teachers paid him sixty dollars each for a 
course of five lectures—more than 
$13,000 for a week of work. His new 
books on contract have been translated 
into several languages, with sales in the 
hundreds of thousands. And he has 
offered to bet $5,000 that his bidding 
system is superior to any prepared by 
the Elder Statesmen. 


BAREFOOT BOY 

N HIS first professional baseball ap- 

pearance, John Leonard (“Pepper”) 
Martin came awkwardly to bat, smacked 
out a double, and tripped over his own 
feet running to 
second. He was 
tagged out and 
the crowd filed a 
petition to have 
him drawn and 
quartered. When 
his turn came to 
bat again, he was 
nowhere to be 
found until he 
appeared around 
a corner of the 
grandstand with 
a bat in one hand 
and his shoes in 
another. “I couldn’t run with those 
durned spikes on my feet”, he howled, 
and in his bare feet he proceeded to 
stretch another two-bagger into a triple. 

His first year in major league baseball 
has seen him take over the World Series 
from the Athletics almost single-handed, 
hitting once out of every two times at bat, 
equalling the series record for stolen 
bases and for the number of hits, and 
making the final putout. His bat was 
responsible for two badly needed vic- 
tories. 


“PEPPER” MARTIN 








Why Did They Quit? 


As you have progressed through school 
you have missed some of your earlier 


mates. 


Where are they? 


Many have had to abandon education be- 
cause of the deaths of family providers. 


Others, still in school, are there because 
their late fathers believed in LIFE 


INSURANCE. 


Would you have to quit if such an emergency arose? 
Ask your dad---he knows. 














Che Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Erwarp D. Durrrtp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 





7 EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclusively for 


the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 


BALLOONS GO SCIENTIFIC 


UBBER balloons, which are so popu- 

lar at carnivals and on circus day, 
have been carried solemnly into the labo- 
ratory where they will aid scientists in the 
study of rubber when it is stretched. The 
American Chemical Society learned of 
this promotion from toy to tool from the 
report of J. R. Sheppard and W. J. Clap- 
son of Joplin, Mo. Careful measurements 
are made of the size of the balloon, the 
thickness of the rubber and the pressure 
of the gas inside. 


MECHANICAL FILE CLERK 


NE of the most tedious and time- 

consuming tasks in the business 
world has been the sorting and arranging 
of cards, bills, and other business papers. 
What office would not welcome a mechan- 
ical man to take care of such routine. 


Well, he has now appeared on the 
scene. He can read each card and auto- 
matically place it in the particular one 
of 100 compartments where it belongs, 
and do this in only a fraction of a second. 
Although he has only one eye, he sees 
with perfect accuracy never attained by 
human workers, and he can do the work 
of scores of human eyes and hands. 


The machine operates through the use 
of that wonder-working invention, the 
photoelectric cell, which has made tele- 
vision possible. This cell is able to turn 
the light which falls upon it into electric 
current. The current thus formed, though 
not strong, is enough to operate switches 
and turn on more current to do the work 
of routing the cards. Very small differ- 
ences in light can be detected by the cell, 
so that as each card passes under a beam 
of light the reflection from the card, 
broken by the code on the card, carries 
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H AVE you heard about Popular 
Mechanics’ special subscription rate 
to high school students? Your science 
teacher knows about it—or can secure 
complete information by writing Popular 
Mechanics. Ask him about it today so your 
subscription can start with the next issue. 


Every issue of Popular Mechanics is full 
of. valuable information for students of 
science and manual training. New inven- 
tions—modern discoveries in pure and 
applied science. Useful things to make 
at home and school—advance news on 
radio, aviation, television and many other 
interesting subjects. Your science teacher 
can get complete information on this 
special students’ rate by writing Popular 
Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Your subscription in- 


An a aw mm cludes a free copy 

every month of Science 
Digest, a pamphlet published solely for your 
entertainment and instruction—a valuable 
aid to every science student. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
MAGAZINE 
WRITTEN SO YOU CAN UNDERSTAND IT 


S The Mechanical 


File Clerk 


its own particular message to the photo. 
electric cell and in turn to the particular 
relay switches necessary to send the card 
to its proper destination. 


REFRIGERATION FOR HEAT 


N California, heat for the winter 

months is obtained from refrigeration 
apparatus. But the climate has nothing 
to do with this; it could be worked just 
as well elsewhere. In the ordinary re. 
frigeration system, such as is used in 
theaters in summer, the refrigerant is 
vaporized by absorbing the heat from one 
container of water, which it cools. Then 
it condenses while heating up the water 
of a second container. To cool the air of 
a building, the air is passed over the 
cooled water. In the winter, the heated 
water of the second container is circu- 
lated to heat the air. This heating-cooling 
apparatus has actually been installed in 
a new office building in Los Angeles. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE CELLAR 


HAT may be the remains of a long- 

ago battle between Aztec Indians 
and Spaniards who at that moment were 
not conquering, but fleeing with what 
booty they could carry, have recently 
been unearthed in the heart of down-town 
Mexico City. Aztec stone sculptures, pot- 
tery vessels, and human skeletons were 
found by the workmen who were making 
the excavation for the foundations of a 
new business building in a busy part of 
the Mexican Capital. It is the spot where, 
on the “Sad Night” of July 1, 1520, the 
fleeing Spaniards, burdened with Indian 
treasure, were attacked by the Aztecs. 


ASTONISHED LIONS 
_ get alarmed if lions stand and 


stare at your car. They have prob- 
ably not seen one before, and are natu- 
rally overwhelmed with astonishment. 
This is one of the “Hints for Our Visi- 
tors”, given to tourists visiting South 
Africa’s great Kruger National Park. 
Lions in the Kruger Park are what bears 
are to Yellowstone. There are plenty, but 
as a rule they do not bother tourists. The 
huts in the rest camps, however, are built 
with an air space just under the roof in 
place of windows in case Leo should get 
too curious during the night. 
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Blocking---the Heart of Football 


LL-TIMED blocking and charging 
and clean and vigorous tackling are 
the pillars of all fine football teams. All 
the intricate formations and shifts, all the 
dazling manceuvers of the team making 
ready to carry the ball in the pretty pat- 
terms suggested in the Rockne and War- 
ner manuals—this would be no more than 
p and ceremony in the systematized 
struggle called football were it not for 
the hard jolting work done by the 
blockers. 

They like it, these blockers. A football 
player gets great satisfaction out of per- 
forming a clean-cut block which enables 
his team-mate carrying the ball to run 
free through a certain area. One can well 
believe that blockers of a certain sublime 
temperament get a greater satisfaction 
ut of making an important block than 
they would if they had been filling the 
shoes of the ball-carrier running sixty 
sards for the touchdown. 

The teams are on the line of scrim- 
mage. the signals are in the air, the half- 
backs are on the wing (according to a 
popular custom) and in a moment the 
ball fies from under the center’s legs to 
a backfield man. There are eleven play- 
ets composing the unit which is now 
functioning at high physical force to ad- 
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Figure A 


vance the ball nearer the goal line. The 
casual spectator sees at best less than 
me-fourth of the action which makes 
the play succeed. Many spectators see 
mly one-eleventh of it as they peer pop- 
eved at the carrier with the ball pressed 
snugly between his body and his arm. 
“There he goes,” they shriek. “It’s Jim. 
No it’s Smudge. Oh you Smudgo.” 

_ Yes, it was Smudge. He ran 36 yards 
before he was tackled by the safety man, 
through the right side of his line between 
the guard and tackle. Hundreds of people 
m the grandstand thought it was Jim at 
mst. because of the deception in the 
sackfeld. The ball was passed by the 
enter directly back to Smudge, who exe- 
uted a half-pivot (turning his back on 
ihe scrimmage, so to speak) and to all 
*pearances handed the ball to Jim who 
mre around close to Smudge’s out- 
tretched hands and made all the motions 
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Figure B 


of grabbing the ball and continuing on an 
off-left-tackle run with it. You have all 
seen the play—the spinner, and its dis- 
concerting sequel, the fake-spinner in 
which the ball actually is handed to Jim. 

In Figure A the play is shown in re- 
hearsal by the two important ball-hand- 
lers, Smudge and Jim. Smudge, who re- 
ceived the ball from center, crouched low 
as he pivoted so as to screen the ball from 
the view of the opposition, and Jim com- 
ing around to take it (or not to take it) is 
also low, and if he takes it he will take 
care to bury it in his jersey (above his 
left hip) and keep up his right arm in 
such a way that the opposition will have 
to supply themselves with X-ray cameras 
if they are to see the ball. Whether or not 
Smudge hands over the ball, he pivots 
again (the play is often so well-timed 
that the full pivot is executed in one non- 
stop swirl) and crashes into the line, or 
preferably (if he has the ball) into a 
hole in the line. 

The spinner-fake can be made still 
more disconcerting by introducing a third 
possible ball-carrier into the picture, a 
halfback who runs past the pivoting spin- 
ner from left to right. Thus the play be- 
comes a sort of fly-wheel, with the spin- 
ner himself going off at a tangent into 
the line; the right-to-left halfback dash- 
ing around right end or off right tackle; 
and all three holding their arms and de- 
porting themselves in such a manner that 
the exact whereabouts of the ball be- 
comes something of a mystery even to the 
referee. 

It is a combination of Button-button- 
who's got the button?—Hide and Seek, 





and Hamlet—to be or not to be. Fine 
actors these lads, but for all their acting, 
it must be called to the attention of the 
casual spectator that this pretending 
would be all in vain were it not for the 
two young gentlemen on the left in Fig- 
ure B collaborating in a shoulder-wedge- 
block on the defensive player who is 
using his hands (legal), and the one 
young gentleman body-blocking an oppo- 
nent in Figure C, and still another young 
gentleman shoulder-blocking his adver- 
sary in Figure D. And several more do- 
ing similar things. 

Notice all the different types of block- 
ing. And these are not all. But they are 
the main ones, and the others are varia- 
tions. Sometimes the cross-body block 
(Figure C) is made lower, sometimes on 
the fly, sometimes with the legs up 
high so as to come close to the opponent's 
face as in a cart-wheel. 

So, we say, more cheers for the block- 
ers, or at least more appreciation for the 
vital work they do. Of course, you know 


> 
; 


the restrictions they work under—they 
must not use their hands, and if they use 
their arms they must be held close to 
the body. 


SPORTS NEWS NUGGETS 


Three years ago Helen Lucy (Billie to her 
friends) Hicks was well known only in the 
vicinity of Hewlett, Long Island, where she 
played on the Lawrence High School basket- 
ball team in the winter, and in the spring 
played more tennis than golf. Now, at the 
age of twenty, she is the woman's national 
golf champion of the United States, having 
defeated Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, many 
times champion, two up and one to go in 
the final round at Buffalo. 

¢ ¢ @ 

One of the world’s greatest sports figures, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, whose tea you may have 
sipped, died this month. In 1899 he began 
challenging for the America’s Cup, symbol 
of international supremacy in the art or sport 
of sailing a boat, and again in 1901, 1903, 
1914, 1920 and 1930, he challenged and 
always lost. Called variously “world’s great- 
est sportsman”, “world’s greatest loser”, Sir 
Thomas got his big thrill out of life from his 
interest in sailing. He didn’t sail the boats 

(Concluded on page #9) 





[PART TWO—CONCLUSION ] 


bei OW AWFUL,’ she said, quite solemn. 

‘So many poor fellows. I am glad the 
voyage is nearly over. I won’t have a mo- 
ment’s peace about Charley now.’ 

“I assured her Charley was all right. It 
took more than that ship knew to get over a 
seaman like Charley. And she agreed with 
me. 

“Next day we got the tug off Dungeness; 
and when the tow-rope was fast Charley 
rubbed his hands and said to me in an under- 
tone: ‘We've baffled her, Ned.’ 

“ ‘Looks like it,’ I said, with a grin at him. 
It was heautiful weather, and the sea as 
smooth as a millpond. We went up the river 
without a shadow of trouble except once, 
when off Hole Haven, the brute took a sud- 
den sheer and nearly had a barge anchored 
just clear of the fairway. But I was aft, look- 
ing after the steering, and she did not catch 
me napping that time. Charley came up on 
the poop, looking very concerned. ‘Close 
shave,’ says he. 

“*Never mind, Charley,’ I answered, cheer- 
ily. ‘You’ve tamed her.’ We were to tow right 
up to the dock. The river pilot boarded us 
below Gravesend, and the first words I heard 
him say were: ‘You may just as well take 
your port anchor inboard at one, Mr. Mate.’ 

“This had been done when I went forward. 
I saw Maggie on the forecastle head enjoying 
the bustle and I begged her to go aft, but she 
took no notice of me, of course. Then 
Charley, who was very busy with the head 
gear, caught sight of her and shouted in his 
biggest voice: ‘Get off the forecastle head, 
Maggie. You're in the way here.’ For all 
answer she made a funny face at him, and I 
saw poor Charley turn away, hiding a smile. 
She was flushed with the excitement of get- 
ting home again, and her blue eyes seemed 
to snap electric sparks as she looked at the 
river. A collier brig had gone round just 
ahead of us, and our tug had to stop her 
engines in a hurry to avoid running into her. 

“In a moment, as is usually the case, all the 
shipping in reach seemed to get into a hope- 
less tangle. A schooner and a ketch got up 
a small collision all to themselves right in the 
middle of the river. It was exciting to watch, 
and, meantime, our tug remained stopped. 
Any other ship than that brute could have 
been coaxed to keep straight for a couple of 
minutes—but not she! Her head fell off at 
once, and she began to drift down, taking 
her tug along with her. I noticed a cluster 
of coasters at anchor within a quarter of a 
mile of us, and I thought I had better speak 
to the pilot. ‘If you let her get amongst that 
lot,’ I said, quietly, ‘she will grind some of 
them to bits before we get her out again.’ 

“ ‘Don’t I know her!’ cries he, stamping his 
foot in a perfect fury. And he out with his 
whistle to make that bothered tug get the 
ship’s head up again as quick as possible. 
He blew like mad, waving his arm to port, 
and presently we could see that the tug’s 
engines had been set going ahead. Her 
paddles churned the water, but it was as if 
she. had been trying to tow a rock—she 
couldn’t get an inch out of that ship. Again 
the pilot blew his whistle, and waved his arm 
to port. We could see the tug’s paddles 


The Brute 


The Story So Far 


“It used to make me sick to see the way 
she went about murdering people,” the man 
in tweeds was saying in the parlor of the 
Three Crows Inn. “And still all the Apses, 
young and old, were perfectly infatuated with 
that abominable, dangerous .. .” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “but who on 
earth are you talking about?” 

“A ship called The Apse Family,” he told 
me. “A brutal, insane, wicked beast of a 
ship. I shipped my first voyage on her and 
before we were out of port, she shook a lad 
out of the rigging and cracked his head right 
at my feet. From the day she was built, she 
killed at least one every voyage. 

“On the trip when my brother Charley was 
first mate, she played her meanest trick. Cap- 
tain Colchester’s niece Maggie was aboard, 
too, and on the return trip she and my 
brother became engaged. It seemed for once 
that we were going to bring the ship in with- 
out a casualty and Charley said something 
about bringing all her crew home this time. 
Maggie didn’t know what he meant and I 
had to explain to her about the brute’s mur- 
derous reputation.” 














turning faster and faster away, broad on our 
bow. 

“For a moment tug and ship hung motion- 
less in a crowd of moving shipping, and then 
the terrific strain that evil, stony-hearted 
brute would always put on everything, tore 
the towing-chock clean out. The tow-rope 
surged over, snapping the iron stanchions of 
the head-rail one after another as if they 
had been sticks of sealing-wax. It was only 
then I noticed that in order to have a better 
view over our heads, Maggie had stepped 
upon the port anchor as it lay flat on the fore- 
castle deck. 

“It had been lowered properly into its 
hardwood beds, but there had been no time 
to take a turn with it. Anyway, it was quite 
secure as it was, for going into dock; but I 
could see directly that the tow-rope would 
sweep under the fluke in another second. My 
heart flew up right into my throat, but not 
before I had time to yell out: ‘Jump clear of 
that anchor!’ 

“But I hadn’t time to shriek out her name. 
I don’t suppose she heard me at all. The 
first touch of the hawser against the fluke 
threw her down; she was up on her feet 
again quick as lightning, but she was up on 
the wrong side. I heard a horrid, scraping 
sound, and then that anchor, tipping over, 
rose up like something alive; its great, rough 
iron arm caught Maggie round the waist, 
seemed to clasp her close with a dreadful 
hug, and flung itself with her over and down 
in a terrific clang of iron, followed by heavy 
ringing blows that shook the ship from stem 
to stern—because the ring stopper held!” 

“How horrible!” I exclaimed. 

“IT used to dream for years afterwards of 
anchors catching hold of girls,” said the man 
in tweeds, a little wildly. He shuddered. 
“With a most pitiful howl Charley was over 
after her almost on the instant. But, Lord! 
he didn’t see as much as a gleam of her red 
tam o’ shanter in the water. Nothing! noth- 
ing whatever! In a moment there were half- 
a-dozen boats around us, and he got pulled 
into one. I, with the boatswain and the car- 
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penter, let go the other anchor in a hurry 
and brought the ship up somehow. The pilot 
had gone silly. He walked up and down the 
forecastle head wringing his hands and my. 
tering to himself: ‘Killing women, noy! 
Killing women, now!’ Not another word 
could you get out of him. 

“Dusk fell, then a night black as pitch; 
and peering upon the river I heard a lov, 
mournful hail, ‘Ship, ahoy!’ Two Gravesend 
watermen came alongside. They had a lap. 
tern in their wherry, and looked up the ship's 
side, holding on to the ladder without a word, 
I saw in the patch of light a lot of loose, fair 
hair down there.” 

He shuddered again. . 

“After the tide turned poor Maggie’s body 
had floated clear of one of them big mooring 
buoys,” he explained. “I crept aft, feeling 
half-dead, and managed to send a rocket 
up—to let the other searchers know, on the 
river. And then I slunk away forward like a 
cur, and spent the night sitting on the heel 
of the bowsprit so as to be as far as possible 
out of Charley’s way.” 

“Poor fellow!” I murmured. 

“Yes. Poor fellow,” he repeated musingly. 
“That brute wouldn’t let him—not even him 
—cheat her of her prey. But he made her 
fast in dock next morning. He did. We 
hadn’t exchanged a word—not a single look 
for that matter. I didn’t want to look at him. 
When the last rope was fast he put his hands 
to his head and stood gazing down at his 
feet as if trying to remember something. The 
men waited on the main deck for the words 
that end the voyage. Perhaps that is what he 
was trying to remember. I spoke for him. 
‘That'll do, men.’ 

“T never saw a crew leave a ship so quietly. 
They sneaked over the rail one after another, 
taking care not to bang their sea chests too 
heavily. They looked our way, but not one 
had the stomach to come up and offer to 
shake hands with the mate as is usual. 

“I followed him all over the empty ship 
to and fro, here and there, with no living 
soul about but the two of us, because the 
old ship-keeper had locked himself up in the 
galley—both doors. Suddenly poor Charley 
mutters-in a crazy voice: ‘I’m done here, 
and strides down the gangway with me at 
his heels, up the dock, out at the gate, on 
toward Tower Hill. He used to take rooms 
with a decent old landlady in America 
Square, to be near his work. 

“All at once he stops short, turns around, 
and comes back straight at me. ‘Ned,’ says 
he, ‘I am going home.’ I had the good luck 
to sight a four-wheeler and got him in just 
in time. His legs were beginning to give 
way. In our hall he fell down on a chair, and 
I'll never forget father’s and mother’s amazed, 
perfectly still faces as they stood over him. 
They couldn’t understand what had hap- 
pened to him till I blubbered out, ‘Maggie 
got drowned, yesterday, in the river.’ 

“Mother let out a little cry. Father looks 
from him to me, and from me to him, as if 
comparing our faces—for, upon my soul, 
Charley did not resemble himself at all. No- 
body moved; and the poor fellow raises his 
big brown hands slowly to his throat. and 
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yith one single tug rips everything open— 
wllar, shirt, waistecoat—a perfect wreck and 
min of aman. Father and I got him upstairs 
amehow, and mother pretty nearly killed 
herself nursing him through a brain fever.” 

The man in tweeds nodded at me signifi- 
cantly. 

“Ah! there was nothing that could be done 
with that brute. She had a devil in her.” 

“Where’s your brother?” I asked, expect- 
ing to hear he was dead. But he was com- 
manding a smart steamer on the China coast, 
and never came home now. 

Jermyn fetched a heavy sigh, and the 
handkerchief being now sufficiently dry, put 
it up tenderly to his red and lamentable nose. 

“She was a ravening beast,” the man in 
tweeds started again. “Old Colchester put 
his foot down and resigned. And would you 
believe it? Apse & Sons wrote to ask whether 
he wouldn’t reconsider his decision! Any- 
thing to save the good name of the Apse 
Family! Old Colchester went to the office 
then and said that he would take charge 
again but only to sail her out into the North 
Sea and scuttle her there. He was nearly off 
his chump. He used to be darkish iron-gray, 
but his hair went snow-white in a fortnight. 
And Mr. Lucian Apse (they had known each 
other as young men) pretended not to notice 
it. Eh? Here’s infatuation if you like! Here’s 
pride for you! 

“They jumped at the first man they could 
get to take her, for fear of the scandal of the 
Apse Family not being able to find a skipper. 
He was a festive soul, I believe, but he 
stuck to her grim and hard. Wilmot was 
his second mate. A harum-scarum fellow, and 
pretending to a great scorn for all ihe girls. 
The fact is he was really timid. But let only 
one of them do as much as lift her little 
finger in encouragement, and there was noth- 
ing that could hold the beggar. 

“It was said that one of the firm had been 
heard once to express a hope that this brute 
of a ship would get lost soon. I can hardly 
credit the tale, unless it might have been Mr. 
Alfred Apse, whom the family didn’t think 
much of. They had him in the office, but he 
was considered a bad egg altogether, always 
fying off to race meetings and coming home 
drunk. You would have thought that a ship 
% full of deadly tricks would run herself 
ashore some day out of sheer cussedness. 
But not she! She was going to last forever. 
She had a nose to keep off the bottom.” 

Jermyn made a grunt of approval. 

“A ship after a pilot’s own heart, eh?” 
jeered the man in tweeds. “Well, Wilmot 
managed it. He was the man for it, but even 
he, perhaps, couldn’t have done the trick 
without the green-eyed governess, or nurse cr 
whatever she was to the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pamphilius. 

“Those people were passengers in her from 
Port Adelaide to the Cape. Well, the ship 
went out and anchored outside for the day. 
The skipper—hospitable soul—had a lot of 
guests from town to a farewell lunch—as 
usual with him. It was five in the evening be- 
fore the last shore boat left the side, and the 
weather looked ugly and dark in the gulf. 
There was no reason for him to get under 
way. However, as he had told everybody he 
was going that day, he imagined it was proper 
to do so anyhow. But as he had no mind after 
all these festivities to tackle the straits in the 
dark, with a scant wind, he gave orders to 
Keep the ship under lower topsails and fore- 
‘ail as close as she would lie, dodging along 


the land till the morning. Then he sought 
his virtuous couch. The mate was on deck, 
having his face washed very clean with hard 
rain squalls. Wilmot relieved him at mid- 
night. 

“The Apse Family had, as you observed, a 
house on her poop. . . .” 

“A big, ugly white thing, sticking up,” 
Jermyn murmured, sadly, at the fire. 

“That’s it: a companion for the cabin 
stairs and a sort of chart room combined. 
The rain drove in gusts on the sleepy Wilmot. 
The ship was then surging slowly to the 
southward, close hauled, with the coast 
within three miles or so to windward. There 
was nothing to look out for in that part of 
the gulf, and Wilmot went round to dodge 
the squalls under the lee of that chart room, 
whose door on that side was open. The night 
was black, like a barrel of coal-tar. And then 
he heard a woman’s voice whispering to him. 

“That confounded green-eyed girl of the 
Pamphilius people had put the kids to bed a 
long time ago, of course, but it seems couldn’t 
get to sleep herself. She heard eight bells 
struck, and the chief mate come below to 
turn in. She waited a bit, and stole across 
the empty saloon and up the stairs into the 
chart room. She sat down on the settee near 
the open door to cool herself, I daresay. 

“I suppose when she whispered to Wilmot 
it was as if somebody had struck a match in 
the fellow’s brain. I don’t know how it was 
they had got so very thick. I fancy he had 
met her ashore a few times before. How- 
ever, there he was, with his head inside the 
door, on the girl’s shoulder as likely as not— 
officer of the watch! The helmsman, on giv- 
ing his evidence afterwards, said that he 
shouted several times that the binnacle lamp 
had gone out. It didn’t matter to him, because 
his orders were to ‘sail her close’. ‘I thought 
it funny,’ he said, ‘that the ship should keep 
on falling off in squalls, but I luffed her up 
every time as close as I was able. It was so 
dark I couldn’t see my hand before my face, 
and the rain came in bucketfuls on my head.’ 

“The truth was that at every squall the 
wind hauled aft a little, till gradually the 
ship came to be heading straight for the 
coast, without a single soul in her being 
aware of it. Wilmot himself confessed that 
he had not been near the standard compass 
for an hour. He might well have confessed! 
The first thing he knew was the man on the 
look-out shouting blue murder forward there. 

“He tore his neck free, he says, and yelled 
back at him: ‘What do you say?’ 

“‘T think I hear breakers ahead, sir,’ 
howled the man, and came rushing aft with 
the rest of the watch, in the ‘awfullest blind- 
ing deluge that ever fell from the sky,’ Wil- 
mot says. For a second or so he was so 
scared and bewildered that he could not re- 
member on which side of the gulf the ship 
was. He wasn’t a good officer, but he was a 
seaman all the same. He pulled himself to- 
gether in a second, and the right orders 


sprang from his lips without thinking. They . 


were to hard up with the helm and shiver 
the main and mizzen-topsails. 

“Tt seems that the sails actually fluttered. 
He couldn’t see them, but he heard them 
rattling and banging above his head. ‘No 
use! She was too slow in going off,’ he went 
on, his dirty face twitching. ‘She seemed to 
stick fast.’ And then the flutter of the can- 
vas above his head ceased. At this critical 
moment the wind hauled aft again with a 
gust, filling the sails and sending the ship 
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with a great way upon the rocks on her lee 
bow. She had overreached herself in her last 
little game. Her time had come—the hour, 
the man, the black night, the treacherous 
gust of wind—the right woman to put an 
end to her. The brute deserved nothing bet- 
ter. Strange are the instruments of Provi- 
dence. There’s a sort of poetical justice—” 

The man in tweeds looked hard at me. 

“The first ledge she went over stripped the 
false keel off her. Rip! The skipper, rushing 
out of his berth, found a crazy woman, in a 
red flannel dressing-gown, flying round and 
round the cuddy, screeching like a cockatoo. 

“The next bump knocked her clean under 
the cabin table. It also started the stern- 
post and carried away the rudder, and then 
that brute ran up a shelving, rocky shore, 
tearing her bottom out, till she stopped short, 
and the foremast dropped over the bows like 
a gangway.” 

“Anybody lost?” I asked. 

“Not one, unless that fellow, Wilmot. And 
his case was worse than drowning for a man. 
Everybody got ashore all right. Cale didn’t 
come on till next day, dead from the West, 
and broke up that brute in a surprisingly 
short time. It was as though she had been 
rotten at heart.” ... He changed his tone, 
“Rain left off? I must get my bike and rush 
home to dinner. I live in Herne Bay—came 
out for a spin this morning.” 

He nodded at me in a friendly way, and 
went out with a swagger. 

“Do you know who he is, Jermyn?” I 
asked. 

The North Sea pilot shook his head, 
dismally. “Fancy losing a ship in that silly 
fashion! Oh, dear! oh dear!” he groaned in 
lugubrious tones, spreading his damp hand- 
kerchief again like a curtain before the glow- 
ing grate. 

END 


From “A Set of Six”, by Joseph Conrad. 
Copyright, 1908, by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc. 
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CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME! other book. Besides guessing correctly the Fundamentally speaking, Dick was yelj 
” name of the book and its author, you must equipped to meet the world. He had a tre. 
(I'm a Play) send in an essay not exceeding 200 words on mendous courage, a sense of humor, and , 


the book in question. genius for art. Emanating from Kipling’s 
4. Closing Date, November 21, 1931 forceful pen, his struggle against circum. 


ccaiths Sit cy submit each, tine stance becomes ge of the sade, moe 
of your own choice. No one can win this ‘P!"8 stories I have ever read. — 

prize more than once. But send in all fifteen We see him as a youthful orphan whos 
of your answers and essays before the closing inalienable right to happiness is ruined by an Dear Ec 
dates each time, and at the end of the year unscrupulous guardian, as an artist whose | have 
the students who have come nearest getting greatest work is thwarted, as a lover whose should | 
the entire list right and have submitted the one great passion is brought to nought. We jor a nu 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes see him as a man in the prime of life who is awe 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. overcome with blindness, and finally we fol. jects wt 
Address your replies to Book Title Editor, low him to Africa and his grave. Yet even in the eg 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. his death, he seems a gallant rather than a 9 college 
The prize-winning essay on “Name Me” Pathetic figure. some 0} 

Contest No. 1 in the September 19 issue ap- (First Prize) —Eleanor Marshall, 16 
pears below. Redlands (California) High School High 
a Teacher, Miss Babcock to you 


. are: pl 
RESULTS OF “NAME ME” a be 


CONTEST NO. 1 DASH-HOUND CONTEST & «© 


: : tions 1 
The Light That Failed Fie in the missing words in the blanks experie 
By Rudyard Kipling 


below and keep your results together eflectiv 


: until spring. The missing words all refer to 
HROUGHOUT a long career as a success: Current events in this issue. One of these 
ful author, Rudyard Kipling has expended contests will appear in every issue for fifteen a: 

much time and talent in building into the . ~ al 

character of his heroes those strong, impas- ‘“SU®S- The first appeared in the September 

sioned qualities which are inseparable from 19 issue. Be sure to look it up. Full details 
THs i is one of a series of every-issue guess- his conception of worth-while manhood. One were given there. When you have collected althot 
ing games on the titles of great books. of the most fascinating figures thus produced _ the entire series of fifteen contests, mail them “a 
Each of them suggests or represents the title is Dick Heldar, the central character of The not later than April 30, 1932, to Missing Finn 
of some famous novel, play, biography, or Light That Failed. Word Editor, the Scholastic, 155 East 4th ing 0! 


St., New York City. All must be mailed to- other 
gether. For the most complete, accurate, and Seven 
neat answers, the following prizes will be The 
given: First, Portable Typewriter. Second mora 
IN A ASH RIZ E! and Third, Desk Sets. Fifty Honorable Men- larly 
tions, Mechanical Pencils. hin 
$15.00 rarel 
CONTEST NO. 4 




















1. In order to prevent 


mm prizes of $1.00 cach , release of banks in 
t . : 
Planters Peanuts each ’ difficulty, President Hoover proposed the 


formation of a fund of 


Write a Last Line for This Limerick: 


2. The sudden death of Senator ............ 


removed one of the most crested 
leaders of the Party, who had 


Though the air of this fast dying season 
Is frequently chilly or freezin’ 
Mr. Peanut stays warm 


; served his country ably in .................... and at 
In the frostiest storm 


the London Conference. 





3. The Provisional .. of 
Submit as many last lines as you like. Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 resigned because he ott - 
and 2. Only one line is permitted on a sheet approve the restrictions placed upon the 


You must illustrate your limerick answers with a picture of Mr. Peanut ]| the new constitution being drawn up by the 
cut out from the Nickel Lunch package, or any of the Planters bars. Paste 
or attach this figure to each sheet. If you are unable to obtain a package 
showing Mr. Peanut, draw or trace the one shown in this announcement or 
in any of the Planters advertisements. 








4. Mahatma has so far been 
unable to bring the 


to an agreement in the Round 
j , Remember, your last 
The judges of the contest are: K. M. Gould, on must be in the Table parley on 


Editor, The Scuotastic; G. Herbert McCracken, | [aij$,>Y November 30. 


Head Football Coach, Lafayette College; M. | mt Contest | Editor, r 5. eo hagg objections of 
F r , - unci the .... 
Peruzzi, Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, | 44 Street, New York a saa teadlicead 
ilkes-B City. voted to invite an 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. representative to meet with it on the Man- 
churian controversy. 
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Dear Editor: 

I have chosen as my vocation nursing and 
should like to learn some of the requirements 
fora nurse. I should like to know what sub- 
jects will be of most benefit to me. I am in 
the eighth grade. Is it better to attend a 
college or train in a hospital? What are 
some of the physical requirements? 


M. L. 


High school subjects that will prove useful 
to you in the study and practice of nursing 
are: physics, chemistry, household science, 
biology, German, Latin, and stenography. 
Many good nursing courses combine hospital 
and college instruction, with the two institu- 
tions working codperatively, since practical 
experience is essential if the course is to be 
elective. There are no physical require- 








“Tark”—A Political Failure 
(Concluded from page 13) 


although it does not equal, Huckleberry 
Finn in characterization. His understand- 
ing of youngsters is shown frequently in 
other books but never so hilariously as in 
Seventeen, the Odyssey of adolescent love. 
The humor, kindly sentiment, righteous 
morality, and good cheer that is particu- 
larly conspicuous in this group has won 
him the majority of his readers, who 
rarely think of him as a man with a crit- 
ical bias towards society. 

Today he lives by the sea at Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. A two-masted schooner 
is at dock before his house. Lately cele- 
brated paintings have been replacing the 
ship models about the house. He has been 
having trouble with his eyes—for a while 
he was entirely sightless—and now, in- 
stead of writing, he dictates and redic- 
tates his work to a stenographer. His 
courage and optimism during his blind- 
ness were remarkable. He jocularly re- 
ferred to his “matriculation” at “old Wil- 
mer” when he went to his first operation 
at Wilmer Institute, of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. “Between classes” there, when 
he was not having his eyes treated, he 
wrote a novel. After he was “graduated”, 
with his sight restored, his gratitude was 
expressed so concretely that Wilmer In- 
stitute elected him a trustee. 

He likes to go to movies because they 
rest his mind, he says, and he usually 
drops off to sleep in the theater. He likes 
to snooze on his schooner, too, in the 
afternoons. Conrad has replaced the lit- 
etary idols of his earlier days, but his 
Most constant affection is for French es- 
sayists and historians. If there is anything 
he hates, it is trashy “passion” novels. 
He dislikes literary talk, but of writing, 


ments except that you have an ordinarily 
strong constitution, a cheerful disposition, 
determination, and patience. 

e e 
Dear Editor: 

When the first 1930 census reports were 
published, Boston was listed as the ninth city 
and now there is a story out that Boston is 
fourth. Which is right? 

A. E. 

The Census Bureau first released popula- 
tion figures of the incorporated cities proper. 
It has now begun to determine the size of 
cities according to their “metropolitan 
areas”. The metropolitan area of Boston in- 
cludes Cambridge, Somerville, Lynn, Quincy, 
Newton, Brockton, Medford, Malden, Everett, 
Chelsea, Salem, Waltham, Revere, Beverly, 
Gloucester, Melrose, Peabody, and Woburn, 
with a number of smaller communities such 
as Sudbury, Dover, and Nahant. Thus Bos- 
ton proper has a population of only 781,188, 
but Greater Boston numbers 2,307,897 in- 
habitants. Rating the cities according to 
their metropolitan or trading area is now 
going on, and Boston is fighting with Los 
Angeles for fourth place. 

e ee e@ 
Dear Editor: 

I am a competent student in Latin and in 
English but I can’t learn Math. to save my 
life. Do you know anything that will help 
me? 


B.G. 


As long as you saddle yourself with the 
handicap of fear that you can’t learn, you 
are going to have a hard time. Of course, 
some students are by nature less suited to 
learning mathematics than others, but none 
of it is so difficult that an ordinary boy or 
girl can’t earn at least a passing grade. 
Mathematics is something like studying to 
play the piano because so much depends 
upon mastering the elementals of the science. 
If you go back over your early rules and 
formulas and definitions and practice them, 
the way you would practice scales on the 
piano, you will soon find mathematics com- 
ing to you as naturally as walking. 








in unguarded moments he has this to say: 

“The natural writer can hardly tell why 
he writes. He just writes. A painter, 
while he is painting, paints for himself, 
though he hopes and expects his painting 


to be seen. The same is true of a writer— 


the critic in him edits what he writes. It 
is in his mind that somebody besides him- 
self is going to read it, or else he wouldn’t 
edit his writing.” But Tarkington makes 
it plain that the speculative somebody is 
no audience in particular, where honest 
writers are concerned. They have an in- 
visible audience not of this earth, an 
audience that commands the writer to 
meet the highest standards he knows. 


WILLIAM DIXON 


a3 
OF THe 
ART 
METAL 
RAFTS 


‘professional tools for 
Student artisans 


PART from their own inex- 

pertness metal craft workers 
soon discover how easily poor 
tools can mar and spoil work. 
DIXON TOOLS —the “profes- 
sional” tools used by Jewelers 
and Silversmiths everywhere— 
help the untrained to greater 
proficiency and become a means 
to highest artistic accomplish- 
ment in hands more skilled. 


In many modern high schools 
educators are devoting intervals 
to art metal work. It sweeps the 
student brain of fag and cob- 
webs—brings it back fresh and 
ready for the grind of heavy sub- 
jects. Then—it spurs to creative 


effort—trains the eye—steadies 
the hand—teaches valuable les- 
sons of patience and self-control. 


The DIXON AWARD for Metal 
Crafts in Scholastic’s National 
Contest for 1931-32 offers great- 
er rewards than ever to students 
in Junior and Senior 
Schools. The many 
prizes are as follows: 


2 FIRST PRIZES 
2 SECOND PRIZES $25.00 Each 
2 THIRD PRIZES $15.00 Each 


20 Honorable Mention Prizes of 
Dixon Metal Craft Tools valued 
at $7.50 each. 


High 
valuable 


$50.00 Each 


Dear Student—Make up your mind to 
win one of these prizes! Consult your 
teacher for details or ask Scholastic to 
send you a booklet explaining the con- 
ditions of the contest. 


METAL CRAFTS DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM DIXON 
INCORPORATED 
36 E. KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Autumn's in the air—for the better 
enjoyment of the season .. . for 
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serv ice as modern as tomorrow ... 
comfort that gives a true, new luxury 
to rest and play . . . come to THE 
MADISON. 
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GETTING ALON G 


in the Drawlet Pen contest? Slowly? 
So—so? Splendidly? Most contests seem 
to run a gauntlet of poor—indifferent— 
fine, don’t they? 


But a Drawlet contest need not have a 
discouraging moment. There is such fas- 
cination in the actual use of Drawlets. 
Such interest in the variety and scope of 
Drawlet design. Such smartness and 
clearness in Drawlet lettering and line. 


Drawlet Pens really open a brand new 
field of craftsmanship. A craftsmanship 
dependent on boldness of conception, 
sureness of stroke, vividness of outline. 


Drawlet Pens will be a tremendous help 
to you in the preparation of your contest 
entry. You will find excellent idea sugges- 
tions in the Drawlet book “Pen Letter- 
ing” (SOc) which you can secure from 
your stationer. 


For further details of the Drawlet Pen 
contest, prizes and awards, turn to your 
copy of Scholastic Awards. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
74 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


DRAWLET 


Baffled America 


(Concluded from page 15) 


scientific planning—there will be increas- 
ing starvation in the midst of riches and 
a sadly inequitable distribution of the 
world’s goods. Will our Premiers, there- 
fore, assemble their nations’ best brains 
and plan ways of controlling the produc- 
tion and distribution of the basic neces- 
sities of life? 


Five Basic Problems 


Thus, the onrushing movements pre- 
sent difficult problems. These problems 
are partly economic, partly political, 
partly psychological in character. Con- 
sider, for example, one of these political 
problems which is also an economic one: 

What shall be done about the war 
debts? During the World War we lent 
our Allies many billions of dollars. At 
the close of the war Germany agreed to 
pay our Allies—especially England, 
France and Italy—huge reparations. In 
the past decade she has paid about four 
billion dollars. As this has happened, the 
Allies have paid installments on their 
debts to us. But to pay them Germany 
borrowed much of the money from the 
United States. Thus we are really lend- 
ing the people of Europe the money with 
which to pay their debts to us. How long 
can and will this continue? Probably not 
much longer. 

A new crisis has just appeared. A 
moratorium on the debts has been de- 
clared until July, 1932. Will it be neces- 
sary to extend it? How far? Must the 
war debts be entirely cancelled? If they 
are cancelled who will lose? Most 
heavily of all the investors of the United 
States will lose. Are they willing? Per- 
haps not. 

But the real question is: Can they col- 
lect the debts due them? The answer 
is clear: Not unless the European indus- 
tries are so stabilized that a surplus of 
goods can be manufactured and sold 
abroad. Many careful students are com- 
ing to the view, therefore, that the war 
debts can not be collected and should be 
cancelled now, so that European indus- 
tries can return to normal conditions. 

Shall the powers disarm? Must not our 
leaders frankly face the question whether 
any nation can longer afford to spend 
its resources on great navies and armies? 
Between 80 and 90 per cent of the annual 
national budgets of the world are for war. 
Must we not ask our Premiers to devise a 
way by which most of this wealth is used 
for peace? 

But the problem is a psychological one, 
also. To persuade the governments of 
the great powers to disarm, a feeling of 
real security from war must be created. 
The English people will not scrap their 
giant navy until they feel that their mer- 
chant marines and hence their food 


supply is safe. The French will no 
scrap their huge army until they feel safe 
from aggression from Germany and Italy 
and other neighbors. 


Yet, say experts, if all would lay down 
their guns together, keeping only enough 
for the joint policing of the seas, almost 
all this staggering burden would be taken 
off the backs of the people. Thus an im. 
portant question presses upon our 
Premiers for an answer: Must not the 
world disarm? Can the way be found to 
do it in 1932? How can a feeling of 
security be built up? 


Free trade vs. tariffs. The age-long 
problem of the tariff is up again. Will it 
be decided again by the desire of political 
leaders to placate business interests? (; 
will it be decided in a world conference 
of students of all countries concerning 
the true export and import needs of the 
nations and the relative costs of produc- 
tion in the various countries? Can the 
latter be done? Impartial experts who 
are not politicians maintain that it can. 


Controlling speculation. Can a scheme 
of private industry and trade be devised 
in which “speculation”—that is, getting 
something for nothing—is entirely elimi- 
nated? We must not forget that some one 
got something for nothing in the mad 
years of 1925 to 1929, at the same time 
that the industry and business of the 
Nation was badly crippled. How can 
that be prevented in the future? Cannot 
government regulate more fully the buy- 
ing and selling of securities? If this 
were done would not the flights of blind 
optimism and fear of insecurity both be 
controlled? 


How can the Government of the United 
States be persuaded to join in world co- 
operation? No problem is more urgently 
needed to be solved than this one. It, too, 
is far more than a political problem. Im- 
portant economic issues are at stake. And 
way down deep it is a psychological 
problem—one of fears and desires. Will 
our President find a way to bring the 
United States into full codperation with 
the other nations of the earth? Will this 
mean joining whole-heartedly in the 
League of Nations? May it not mean the 
development by our Premiers of great 
world conferences on the joint control of 
economic resources and their produc- 
tion? Must we not face frankly the need 
of a codperatively controlled world? 


* + 


These are only a few of the crucial 
problems and factors in the present 
crisis. These and others we shall review 
in subsequent issues. In the meantime 
our political leaders are conferring. What 
will their conferences bring in the way 
of solutions? 
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will be gladly answered by Scholastic Scho 





and College Service. 
letters, giving as much information as possible, to 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


' SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you may desire sequeting schools advertising in pnb ne LA be yy type of school in which you may be interested, 
a chools and coll 


eges are free on request. Address your 














FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
ona non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty- — year. Free 
ijjustrated catalog. Winter Term begins Jan. 4, 1932. Ad- 
dress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., “chicago, i. 


BLEEKS “7: SCHOOL 


Dressmaki Seanelien Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
rume el Textile Desi Commercial Art. In- 
4ridual instruction. Positions. —_— S upon request, 
713-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. near L. 1. Depot) 











THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO 
OF ILLUSTRATION 153 €.34St., N.Y.C. 


Unusual one year half day courses, all branches. 
Commercial illustration, costume and textile design, 
sory illustration. Evening classes. Life class. Prospectus. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
duding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A non-profit institution. —- tuition. Lim- 
ited classes. Term begins Feb. 8. Send for free catalog. 
}LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Enroliment Now Open. Send for Catalogue S. 
310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone Clarkson 2-1700) 











COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
merce —Music—Art— 
High School. Day and 
Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 


Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCKFORD (.20cneris seutistirantog 


COLLEGE proressi 


progressive liberal arts college. Out- 
standing faculty. A.B. and B.S. de- 
. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. 88 miles from 
Drama, Music, Art, Pathletics. AddressR 
istormation. Rockford College, Box $.R., Rock 


GULF -PARK 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art. Home 

Economies. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


UNLVERSITY 














itrar for 
» Uitinois. 











BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 





RIDER COLLEGE 


Bachel r Degree in 2 or 3 years. Prepares accountants 

- 4.), commercial teachers, secretaries, executives, 
Free placement service. Co-ed. Dormitories. 
Catalog. DEPT. S, TRENTON, N. J. 


bankers 
Sith year. 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NDERGARTEN 
sv toes oo PRIMARY 


year certificate. 
secure interesting 
College and Soap resi- 
@enee on beautiful North Side. Fine social spirit. 
Second Semester February 1, 1932. 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cent. 4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 











FOR WOMEN ONLY! 


EFORE we may proceed to the main 

business of this meeting, we must 
first squash the popular old American 
fallacy that women know how to cook 
and how to keep house by natural endow- 
ment. It simply isn’t so. The lady who 
knows the ingredients of an angel food 
cake, how to make “hospital corners” 
with the sheets, or the right preparation 
for cleaning varnish didn’t grow up with 
that knowledge. She had to learn it all. 
Perhaps her mother told her. Or she 
might have taken a course in domestic 
science in high school. 

The need of this instruction is particu- 
larly true of large-scale housekeeping, 
as in hotels, restaurants, apartment 
houses, and tea rooms. So far as the needs 
of your own household are concerned, 
you can usually manage to blunder 
through with the divine aid of the sorority 
cookbook and a vacuum cleaner. But 
girls with the idea of learning how to 
support themselves, should it ever become 
necessary, are taking a serious view of 
the opportunities household training 
offers in a vocational, or professional, 
way. It is an open secret that there is a 
shortage of talent in the young industry 
of building management, as the list of 
bankrupt hotels and apartments goes to 
prove. In order to qualify for high-sala- 
ried positions, many girls are taking ad- 
vanced training in graduate schools which 
teach household arts and management. 
The Scholastic School and College Serv- 
ice will be glad to advise you as to the re- 
quirements before enrollment and as to 
the expenses, length, and nature of the 
instruction. 
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the University of Pittsburgh Member National Associa- 
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No obligation. H. Lewis, President, COYNE 
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A third generation of Roeblings spun D 
The Poetry Corner the cables of the Washington Bridge. On ocuments of Democracy 


(Concluded from page 18) the cables depends the safety of the (Concluded from page 10) ( 


of cities of stone and steel, whose glamour bridge, and their SEapCaes Sores the 
was translated for them by Joe, Jonathan’s Hudson was a thrilling feat. First the document shows that the Pilgrims in th » the sti 
brother, a lawyer. Laura, “fallen in love with two towers, quadruple pillars of interlac- yery beginning expressed their loyalty ~ ulked ab 
cities”, pleads with Joe to be taken away jing girders more than six hundred feet the King and to the mother country , know 
from the farm, and kills herself, upon his high, were erected on opposite shores of The Compact is in one sense merely what actly, an 
refusal. Jonathan lives on at the farm, ac- the river. Thin temporary cables were any group of intelligent men “would wrong th 
cepting his fate, with this song ringing in slung across from the tops of the towers, execute when suddenly placed in a lan 1 was W' 
his ears: and the spinning began. far from governmental authority. Mi. J jd had 


ing camps and frontier communities have “Along 


And down the river middle, Have you ts! taken aie’ aa of string followed this example in their league see if 
Took long lonesome way and made a “cat’s cradle”? That’s how of Jaw and order. 


To ashes old ciddie. the cables were spun. The two towers 
Adam and Eve, are the fingers. Between them a wheel 9 “eteg igh —_— 
They dug and spun runs back and forth, leaving behind it a reg mmc ll = ie ea - —— utside | 
Till the Lord got tired— coil of galvanized wire as thick as alead of the basic American ga jear an 
Then where'd they run? pencil. The coils are fitted into saddles determination, and the maintenance oj - of F 

Over the mountains, boys, on top of the tower, where they are order in accordance with the will of the dash . 

And down the river middle. shaped into a strand. The strand consists majority. It was the crystallization on — 

Ask that fellow there of 434 of the original wires, and 61 paper of the entire pilgrimage, from rea 

With the broken fiddle. strands are compressed to make each of Scrooby to Holland, from Holland to ~ va 
Adam and Eve, the four cables. These cables consist England and then to New England. All ee 
They dug and spun— altogether of 57,000,000 pounds of steel dangers and hardships were endured for e 


° ° ° em to 
And so must every F self-determination—the right to choose 2 
Other one. wire, and they are strong enough to carry one’s own kind of government, and then — 


the weight of four times as much traffic to abide by the rules which the majority = a 
Over the mountains, boys, as the bridge can hold when loaded to ynder that government desire. an ol 
And down the river middle, capacity. wwhul 1 


> +9 ried n 
- peo =_ _— To receive the ends of the cables and REFERENCES wanted 


Aiieen anil Ton to hold them against the pull of the Bradford, William, History of Plymouth Plantation. No, So 
They dig and spin bridge underneath, they are anchored on °"!* J+ Aw Puritan Colonies, I, pp. 47-81. 
- a b. h sid f the Hud Doyle, . A. Puritan Colonies, I, pp. 47-81. 11 
Till the Lord he’s tired oth si _ o € udson IM €NOrMOUS Fiske, John, Beginnings of New England. sua 
And turns ’em in. foundations after they are looped over McDonald, William, Select Charter. namn 
a ne re ae the towers. On the New Jersey side of Tyler, L. G., England in America. Ch. X. im ne 
por lg acer middle, the river the anchorage is the hard rock West, W. M., Source Book in American History to 178. 
Word comes swingin’ low, of the Palisades, hollowed out 250 feet 
Hey diddle diddle. deep. On the New York side an almost 


for even a cursory reading of this simple I al said it 


Over the mountains, boys, 


know W k 
Id Fes 


In what sense, then, is this agreement - 
ejation, 


he on 








Adam and Eve, solid piece of masonry 290 feet by 200 baseball season on the football season, and 


the preoccupation many young people have 
nowadays with things nearer to them than a 
From the cables the 90,000 tons of the a — in a rey city, pee 
; its . ined to take some ol the spotlight off the 
a. a i ces Bek te eight series for the baseball championship of the 


world. In fact, the world as such isn’t con- 
— traffic lanes; the lower deck is intended cerned, and never was. The United States is 
Roebling s Ropes for the swiftest moving vehicles. The the alpha and omega of it, and this year the 


a8 . St. Louis Cardinals, winners in the National 
(Concluded from page 14) bridge’s span of 3,500 feet a the longest League, and the Philadelphia Athletics, in 
of any suspension bridge in the world. the American League, were again the con- 
a revolutionary idea, and when he finally Besides the contractors, two men are tenders in the best-out-of-seven-game series 
built the first real suspension bridge over Chiefly responsible for the design of the for the title. The Athletics, managed by Con- 


: . nie Mack, by losing th th and deciding 
Niagara Falls, it was widely predicted bridge—O. H. Ammann, chief engineer, game, 4 to 2, yielded baseball's premier hon 


that the bridge would be a failure. It and Cass Gilbert, architect. ors for the first time in three years. The 
wasn’t, and paved the way for his greatest These facts are important and interest- C@tdinals, managed by Gabby Street, a green 


: : P : . horn in managerial robes compared to Con- 
achievement—the Brooklyn Bridge. ing, but no more so than the single thin pje Mack, oan the sconnd, Ged. fifth and 


For Roebling the Brooklyn Bridge was wire rope which Roebling fabricated a seventh games. Among the outstanding heroes 
both triumph and tragedy. In 1869, while century ago, and which made them all of the series were Pepper Martin (see page 
kin les a his foot possible 31), and Burleigh Grimes and “Wild Bill 
RS & Cy Survey, BS ree 4 Hallahan, St. Louis pitching aces. 
was crushed, and two weeks later he died. 
But his plans were complete and his son,  ¢ ¢@ 


Washington A. Roebling, took up the Blocking—Heart of Football High school students interested in expres 
work his father had started. He too be- SSoniuded tran 33) ing their ideas on sportsmanship may do 80 
came a martyr to the work. When the ee Oe in an essay of not more than 400 pe 
first foundations were being sunk, he was _ himself; he didn’t even ride on them. But he on on one side of the ee y 
often below with the laborers, and in the ™ade the races possible, for he paid the bills eee Editor Shela 555 Ea t 44th 
: . : . . Sports Editor, Scholastic, loo Las 

compressed air caissons he was suddenly (up im Ge etions e Geta) end pices Street, New York, N. Y. The two stories of 

, +P ag tr his infectious personality into the proceed- © iientien t ‘ sts, tol 
afflicted with “the bends”. Partially para- jngs. In his will he left his remaining money, ay > episodes m SORRER org aie 
lyzed, unable to speak, and suffering con- more than five million pounds sterling, to the '™ 7 pay ys issue of Sc one pe 
stant pain, he directed the work until the P00r, the aged, the diseased, the maimed. He a ot as qo — aie tennis 

. “ : , - left nothing in money to yachting. He has “®Y need not e. Erises are Hirst class Br 
bridge was finished in 1883. When he no dase sitive candies tin rackets, ice-hockey and skating combina 
died in 1926, the Roeblings, father and s &@ 2 tions, and books. The judging will be = 
son, were known throughout the world TI ta’ i ni h by the Sportsmanship oe - the 
as the greatest bridge engineers of their ie world’s series in baseball is not the factors which will be considered }y 
times. 


And none to love ’em. feet and ten stories high is used. 
None but the Lord 


Somewhere above ’em. 














national attraction it once was. The growing judges are: logic of reasoning and quality of 
interest in football, the overlapping of the composition. 
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Great Men’s Sons 


(Continued from page 12) 


jj said it was true, and there wasn’t anybody 
a the street that day that didn’t look blue or 
ulked about anything else. Nobody seemed 
.know what was the matter with him ex- 
utly, and I reckon the doctor did jest the 
wrong thing for it. Near as I can make out, 
: was what they call appendicitis nowadays, 
ind had come on him in the night. 

“Along in the afternoon I went out there 
» see if there was anything I could do. You 
inow what a house in that condition is like. 
Old Fes Bainbridge, who was some sort of a 
elation, and me sat on the stairs together 
utside Mel’s room. We could hear his voice, 
lear and strong and hearty as ever. He was 
wt of pain; and he had to die with the full 
gush of health and strength on him, and he 
inowed it. Not wantin’ to go, through the 
waste and wear of a long sickness, but with 
il the ties of life clinchin’ him here, and 
success jest comin’. We heard him speak of 
s, amongst others, old Fes and me; wanted 
em to be sure not forget to tell me to re- 
member to vote for Fillmore if the ground- 
hog saw his shadow election year, which was 
in old joke I always had with him. He was 
wiul worried about his mother, though he 
ried not to show it, and when the minister 
wanted to pray fer him we heard him say, 
No, Sor, you pray fer my mamma!’ That was 
he only thing that was different from his 
sual way of speakin’; he called his mother 
mamma’, and he wouldn’t let °em pray for 
im neither, not once; all the time he could 
spare for their prayin’ was put in for her. 
“He called in old Fes to tell him all about 
iis life insurance. He'd carried a heavy 
ad of it, and it was all paid up; and the 
sweat it must have took to do it you'd 
hardly like to think about. He give directions 
about everything as careful and painstaking 
as any day of his life. He asked to speak to 
Fes alone for a minute, and later I helped 
Fes do what he told him. ‘Cousin Fes,’ he 
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Nellie—“So you went out to dinner with 
him again last night—same old menu, I sup- 

se?” 

Tille—“Yes, bologna, applesauce and razz- 
berries!” 

rs 

Husband: My wife is having hysterics! 
Can you let me have something to quiet her? 

Neighbor: Sorry, old man, but I haven't 
a cent. 


—Life. 








says, ‘it’s bad weather, but I expect mother’ll 
want all the flowers taken out to the cemetery 
and you better let her have her way. But 
there wouldn’t be any good of their stayin’ 
there; snowed in, like as not. I wish you'd 
wait till after she’s come away, and git a 
wagon and take “em in to the hospital. You 
ean fix up the anchors and so forth so they 
won’t look like funeral flowers.’ 

“About an hour later his mother broke out 
with a scream, sobbin’ and cryin’, and he 
tried to quiet her by tellin’ over one of their 
old-time family funny stories; it made her 
worse, so he quit. 

“‘Oh, Mel,’ she says, ‘you'll be with your 
father— 

“I don’t know as Mel had much of a belief 
in a hereafter; certainly he wasn’t a great 
church-goer. ‘Well,’ he says, mighty slow, 
but hearty and smiling, too, ‘if I see father, 
I— guess— I’ll— be— pretty— well— fixed!’ 
Then he jest lay still, tryin’ to quiet her and 
pettin’ her head. And so— that’s the way 
he went.” 

Fiderson made one of his impatient little 
gestures, but Mr. Martin drowned his first 
words with a loud fit of coughing. 

“Well, sir,” he observed, “I read that 
‘Leglong’ book down home; and I heard two 
or three countries, and especially ourn, had 
gone middling crazy over it; it seemed kind 
of funny that we should, too, so I thought I 
better come up and see it for myself, how it 
was, on the stage, where you could look at it; 
and—I expect they done it as well as they 
could. But when that little boy, that'd always 
had his board and clothes and education free, 
saw that he’d jest about talked himself to 
death, and called for the press notices about 
his christening to be read to him to soothe 
his last spasms—why, I wasn’t overly put in 
mind of Melville Bickner.” 

Mr. Martin’s train left for Plattsville at 
two in the morning. Little Fiderson and I 
escorted him to the station. As the old fel- 
low waved us good-bye from within the gates, 
Fiderson turned and said: 

“Just the type of sodden-headed old pioneer 
that you couldn’t hope to make understand a 
beautiful thing like “L’Aiglon’ in a thousand 
years. I thought it better not to try, didn’t 
you?” 


From “In the Arena”, by Booth Tarking- 


ton, copyright 1905, by McClure, Phillips 


Company. 


Policeman (to pedestrian just struck by 
hit-and-run driver) : Did you get his number? 

Victim: No, but I'd recognize his laugh 
anywhere. 

. 

Tramp: Lady, won't you please help a poor 
man that lost his family in the Florida flood 
and all! his money in the Wall Street crash? 

Lady: Why, you are the same man that lost 
his family in the Galveston flood and was 
shell-shocked during the war. 

Tramp: Ain't it so, lady? I’m the 
iest guy on the face of the earth. 


unluck 


“BONERS” CONTEST 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Scholastic pays $1.00 each for all “boners” 
printed. This contest is for teachers only, and 
the errors submitted must have occurred in 
the teachers’ own 
None previously published are eligible. Bon 
ers may not be acknowledged or returned. 
Another group will appear in an early issue. 


classes or observ ations. 


Question: What 
speaking of the 
days of the year? 


does the poet mean by 
autumn as the melancholy 


Because we have to rake leaves 


Alice H. Cole, Forest 


Answer: 
then. Submitted by 
Grove, Oregon. 

e 

Student, quoting Bryant: live that 
when thy summons comes to join the innu- 
merable carrion that moves to that mysterious 
realm . ” Submitted by Catherine Hend- 
ricks, Pikeville (Ky.) H. S. 

+ 

“The French founded the Gulf of Mexico.” 
Submitted by Jean Lane, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. 


“So 


7 
“The Romans during the time of Julius 
Cesar wore tubas.” Submitted by Dovie 
Bridges, Jackson County H. S., Scottsboro, 
Alabama. 
7 
“Miles Standish was a short stubby poean 
and had a brown nut’s face.” Submitted | 


Mabel R. Hudson, Vicksburgh (Mich. ) H.S. 
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' SENT FREE 
Our artists will create new designs that will not 
cost any more than stock designs because you 
buy direct from factory at factory prices. 
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FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 ay in o— 
or full time at home coloring ph 

No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC WORK PAGE 


For English and Literature Classes 


I. Cover Desicn 

Look intently at this picture. 
Mentally or actually sketch in 
all the colors. What time of day 
is it? Note the chief characters; 
the other groups. Describe Lady 
Diana’s expression. How does 
this picture make you feel? Con- 
sider this scene a critical or “key” 
moment in a short story or play. 
Write the entire story or the ac- 
tion culminating in this scene or 
resulting from it. 


II. As One Reaper TO ANOTHER 

Suggest to your English class 
or Book Club that they adopt 
Mrs. Becker’s suggestion for be- 
coming acquainted with the 
authors of a certain period. 
Choose your period carefully. 
Call upon every talent at your 
disposal in your effort to recreate 
the life of the times. Present 
tableaux showing the dress and 
manners of the age; build a mini- 
ature stage, with puppets cor- 
rectly costumed; dramatize a 
chapter or incident from the 
writings of an author studied, 
etc. 


Ill. How I Gor My Literary 
START 

In what way is Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s experience a “horrible 
example”? Illustrate from your 
reading of poetry the close con- 
nection between poetry and 
music. Why do many authors re- 
gret the publication of their 
earliest writings? What famous 
poets have starved in earnest? 
Why is the writing of poetry 
likely to be an ungainful calling? 
In what way may the jewelry 
business have helped in Mr. 
Untermeyer’s development as 
poet and editor? Defend the 
statement: Every poet should 
have a patron. 


IV. Great Men’s Sons 

Prepare a brief summary of the 
play “L’Aiglon”. What is the 
underlying theme? By compari- 
son, which was the stronger char- 
acter, L’Aiglon or Melville Bick- 
ner? Why? Can you account for 
the prejudice against great men’s 
sons? Show how such an attitude 
is often unreasoning and unfair. 

Characterize Mr. Martin. What 
is his outstanding trait? In what 
way is he a much finer person 
than little Fiderson? Show that 
Fiderson’s final comment on Mr. 
Martin is really a judgment 
against himself. What type of 
person does Fiderson represent? 
Martin? 

It is said that the purpose of a 
short story is to show how a per- 
son meets a test. What is the 
test in this story? How is it met? 


V. “Tarx”—A PotiticaL 
FAaILure 

This sketch of Booth Tarking- 
ton offers interesting material for 
discussion. Consider such ques- 
tions as these: What makes for 
political success? for political 
failure? Did any of the causes 
for his failure lie within Booth 
Tarkington himself? If not, 
where? What often determines 


one’s choice of career? How shall 
one know which road to follow? 

What do his likes and dislikes 
reveal of Booth Tarkington’s 
character? What insight into his 
character does his experience at 
Wilmer give? 

Read and report upon one 
book from each group of Tark- 
ington’s writings. 


VI. Work AnD Ptay at InTER- 
LOCHEN 

After reading this enthusias- 
tic account of the National Music 
Camp organize your ideas for a 
speech on one of the following 
topics: The Will to Learn; En- 
vironment as an Element in the 
Process of Study; How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day; Edu- 
cation—a Feast for the Hungry; 
On Being a Member of the Glee 
Club; My Study Room at Home; 
Musical Programs I have En- 
joyed. 


VIL Tue Poetry Corner 

Check the correct answer: 

1. “Jonathan Gentry” is (a) 
epic, (b) lyric, (c) dramatic in 
character. 

2. The poem treats of a century 
of (a) English, (b) French, (c) 
American life. 

3. The first Jonathan Gentry 
sailed from England to seek (a) 
a new life unfettered by tradi- 
tion; (b) fame and fortune in 
the American army; (c) a long 
lost relative. 

4. Jonathan the Third (a) in- 
herited the spirit of his grand- 
father; (b) was an unworthy 
weakling. 

5. Jonathan the Fifth (a) 
carved a glorious career under 
new conditions; (b) abandoned 
the farm to go to the city; (c) 
lived on at the farm, resigned to 
his fate. 

Read in connection with this 
poem Carl Sandburg’s Good 
Morning, America and Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s 
Body. Point out the similarities in 
theme and treatment. 


VIII. Tue Brute 

Summarize Part I briefly. What 
hint of the turn the story will 
take was given in the last para- 
graph of Part 1? What other 
bits of foreshadowing occur be- 
fore the tragedy? How is Maggie 
avenged? How is the doom the 
ship meets in keeping with her 
character and career? 

What devices does Conrad use 
to make the reader accept his 
point of view and extraordinary 
tale? Could the story have ended 
at any other point? Explain. 


IX. A Worp a Day 

Make the following words 
yours; know their pronunciation, 
derivation, history, meaning, cor- 
rect use in a sentence. (They all 
occur in this issue of the Scho- 
lastic.) Factious, lugubrious, en- 
ervating, sodden, heath, bump- 
kin, Jacobin, sponsored, odyssey, 
speculative, gorged, exotic, 
bowled (over), stimulus, deviates, 
acoustics, rustic, purloined, initia- 
tion, integrity, ostracized. 


For History and Social Studies Classes 


I, ALBert EINSTEIN 

Most of us have never seen Ein- 
stein, but we can become ac- 
quainted with him. How? By 
studying his life! Do you know 
where Einstein was born? What 
he was interested in as a boy? 
Where he received the training 
that made him what he is? What 
is he noted for today? 

Do you agree with Einstein’s 
idea that the organizing power of 
man has not been able to keep 
step with his technical advance? 
What evidence can you find to 
support either view? Perhaps 
your social studies teacher will 
let you debate this matter. 

What is the great plea Einstein 
is making? Do you think you can 
help in making the Disarmament 
Conference a success? How? 


I]. THe Founpinc or New Enc- 
LAND 

Was the Mayflower Compact 
necessary? Why? Was the com- 
pact a constitution? Do you rec- 
ognize any men who signed the 
compact as characters in one of 
our best narrative poems? Can 
you trace the route of the Pil- 
grims in coming to America? If 
the United States had the civili- 
zation it has today but lacked 
religious and political liberty, 
would you leave for a land of 
which little was known? If so, 
where would you go? Why? 


III. Wantep: Wortp LEADERSHIP 


What is meant by the above 
statement? Does the world look 
to America for leadership? Eu- 
rope seems to think so. Witness 
the coming of Laval and Grandi. 
Watch your newspapers and the 
future issues of this magazine to 
see what they accomplish. 

We have two centuries dis- 
cussed-—the nineteenth and the 
twentieth as far as it has gone. 
If you had your choice, in which 
of these centuries would you have 
preferred to live? List your actual 
unprejudiced reasons under each 
of the two centuries. Balance 
them and then make your de- 
cision. 

Can you make a time chart 
showing the alternating periods 
of prosperity and depression in 
the United States during the last 
one hundred years? Try it. Do 
you find factors in each depres- 
sion similar to those mentioned 
in this article? What makes this 
depression different from the oth- 
ers? Should the governments of 
today interfere with speculation 
and the laissez-faire theory? Can 
depressions be prevented? How? 

Look at your map of Europe. 
What countries do you think 
France is afraid of because of 
geographical as well as historical 
reasons? Why? What important 
events in recent history might 
make it possible to develop secur- 
ity through other means than 
armament? 


IV. Tue Georce Wasnincton 
Bripce 


Do you like to draw? Here is 


your opportunity. If you cap 
trace the history of bridge build. 
ing through a series of pictures 
showing the gradual developmen 
and improvement of bridges the 
results will surprise you. Thos 
who cannot draw well might co. 
Operate with those who can by 
gathering interesting social, eco. 
nomic, and historical facts cop. 
cerning the bridges being drawn, 


V. Just Imacine 

You are a member of a Town 
Council interested in the improve 
ment and development of your 
community, but with little funds 
to carry out your plans. Suddenly 
the council is left $375,000 to use 
as it sees fit. What would you do 
with it? Cash prizes await the 
groups and individuals giving the 
best statements. See the second 
cover of this issue. 


VI. THe Game or Names Frou 
THE Foreign News 

In the foreign news of the week 
we find many people mentioned. 
Some good old-fashioned compe- 
tition can be had by having the 
class choose two leaders for a 
name identification contest. These 
leaders then choose teams. A mis- 
take means one less in the oppo- 
sition. The teacher should serve 
as judge. Here are the names: 
Chang Hsueh-liang, Chiang Kai- 
shek, Briand, Stimson, S. Prentiss 
Gilbert, Schacht, Bruening, Hin- 
denburg, Curtius, Stresemann, 
Groener, Hitler, Hugenburg. Mac- 
Donald, Simon, Samuel, Hender- 
son, Lloyd George, Mosley, 
Churchill, Baldwin, Gandhi, La- 
val, Reading, Grandi, Zamora, 
Azana, Montero, Ibanez, Alessan- 
dri, Ortiz-Rubio, Calles, Tellez, 
Scullin. 


VI. Domestic AFFAIRS 

Imagine yourself a columnist 
on one of our great newspapers. 
It is your job to pick out the most 
important news events and make 
a brief comment about each. 
What. events would you select 
from the domestic news of this 
issue? Why? Did you have 
much trouble doing this? Why? 

In this past year more banks 
have failed than in any one year 
in American history. What are 
frozen assets? Can they be made 
liquid? Can you outline the Presi- 
dent’s plan in a short paragraph? 
What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a plan? What 
is necessary to make this plan 4 
success ? 

The nation-wide drive for un 
employment relief is _ starting. 
Have the school children a part 
they can play in this drive? You 
bet. Here are a few suggestions. 
Keep your eyes and ears open for 
ways in which you can help the 
leaders of this drive in your com- 
munity. Organize a relief com- 
mittee of your own to assist them. 
You know those schoolmates of 
yours who are needy. You, by 
pointing out cases of need im 
your community to the drive 
leaders, can do your bit in the 
struggle. 
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